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will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
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sential principles of the Universalist 
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IN THE MISSISSIPPI FIELD 


T was a matter of regret to everybody 
concerned when it became known that 
the Rev. L. C. Prater had decided to resign 
from the work in Mississippi and move to 
Camp Hill, Ala. He had been settled in 
the former state for only a short time when 
it appeared that conditions would make 
it necessary for him to accept another 
charge. While laboring out tkere near 
the Father of Waters, he endeared himself 
to the good people of our churches, and to 
others as well. But Mr. Prater has a 
young family, and, of course, it requires at 
least a modest salary to supply the actual 
needs of those dependent upon him. Our 
churches in Mississippi are small and finan- 
cially poor, but in point of character they 
measure up to the best. 

The writer can speak with some author- 
ity concerning our constituency out there. 
For more than seven years he labored in 
that field as often as the time at his com- 
mand would permit, visiting the churches 
from four to six times a year. He re- 
ceived little in the way of financial support, 
but tried to make the best of it. However, 
he was amply rewarded in other ways, in 
the formation of the tender ties of friend- 
ship, and in the consciousness of rendering 
a much-needed service. When we began 
our mission in the state, the church build- 
ings were rapidly falling into decay. Now 
the property is in very good repair, while 
the membership is somewhat larger. 

In fulfillment of a promise made those 
people just before Mr. Prater took charge, 
I filled appointments at the Burruss Me- 
morial and the Liberty churches during 
the month of April last. At the Burruss 
Memorial a somewhat pronounced degree 
of discouragement was evident, and my 
audience was not so large as it used to be. 
But I am sure the good work will be carried 
on, and that the people value it too highly 
to let it decline to the low ebb where I 
found it more than eight years ago. They 
assured me that the Sunday school would 
be continued, and that the young people 
would resume their activities and would be 
represented at Camp Hill in July at the 
National Y. P. C. U. convention. 

I drove from the Burruss Church to Lib- 
erty for memorial services on the fourth 
Sunday in April. And while the people 
regretted the loss of Mr. Prater as their 
minister, there was little evidence of dis- 
couragement. This movement was or- 
ganized long ago. It has passed through 
times of prosperity and misfortune; it has 
had its bright days and dark days. The 
people are sure that a way will be found to 
continue a movement, a cause, they sin- 
cerely love. On the day above noted, I 
nad the privilege of speaking to a full 
nouse. Indeed, quite a few people could 
not find seats in the church and had to 
listen on the outside about the windows as 
best they could. It was an unusual affair, 
one prophetic of a better day coming. 

It appears to your reporter that one or 


the other of two things must be consid- 
ered if our churches in Mississippi are to 
succeed as they should. The work can be 
carried on by liberal contributions from 
outside sources. But there is a grave dan- 
ger here. Pensioners are too likely to lose 
grit and initiative and wait for other 
agencies to do what they ought to do them- 
selves. In the next place, a man of fair 
ability might be induced to take those 
churches, accept what they are able to pay, 
and then supplement his living by garden- 
ing, or by engaging in some other outside 
activity. This is being done today by 
many preachers serving rural partialist 
churches in the South. And sometimes 
they appear to adapt themselves better 
to conditions in the country districts than 
well-trained men from the towns and cities. 
In the early history of Universalism in the 
South, some of our most influential minis- 
ters did the very thing about which I am 
writing. It was so of ‘Father’ Clayton, of 
the Strains, and others. Indeed, we owe 
to them most of the Universalist churches 
now existing in the South. They did a 
noble, self-sacrificing work. Let us have 
more men devoted as they were! 
Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“They came, they saw, they conquered”’ 
might well be the report of the get-together 
of Universalist women of New Hampshire 
held in Nashua, May 24, morning and 
afternoon. 

“They came’’—over seventy of them 
from Woodsville, Claremont, Portsmouth, 
Marlboro, Manchester, Concord, Winches- 
ter, and Nashua. 

“They saw’’—the development of the 
treatment of diabetes and the splendid 
work being done in this connection at the 
Clara Barton Camp in Oxford, Mass.; the 
crying need of sick folks in North Carolina 
for medical aid; the programs and money- 
raising plans of their co-workers in a 
glorious cause; the unfailing source of 
strength and courage in a struggling world; 
the woman’s place in the church of today. 

“They conquered’’—any doubt as to the 
worthy heritage of Universalist. women 
and their determination to carry on. 

For they oversubscribed their pledge 
for medical aid in North Carolina, they 
shared their secrets of success, and reached 
the climax of a splendid get-together as 
they followed Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood from 
the days of Caroline Soule and Mary 
Livermore to the challenging days in Uni- 
versalism that lie ahead. 

Exhibits of Japan and North Carolina 
activities were presented by Mrs. Willis of 
Manchester and Mrs. Rodehaver of Ports- 
mouth. Mrs. Blair of Nashua presided at 
a literature table, and all the women co- 
operated in making the first spring get- 
together of Universalist women of New 
Hampshire a success. 

Dorothy F. Haskell. 
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Doctor Wilder’s Significant Book on the New Poetry 


OW we do not like much of the new poetry. 
Men like Robinson Jeffers, who build them- 
selves a round tower on the California coast 

and from a secure position damn the world and es- 
pecially all who have one iota of faith, have not seemed 
to us especially worthy of consideration as lawgivers 
for mankind. 

But here comes a friend whom we trust both as 
a scholar and as a man, and he writes a book* about 
Jeffers and Auden and Aiken and Robert Frost, and 
many others, and he tells us this: ‘‘We should take it 
as a matter of grave concern if we find the new poets 
only sound and fury. If O’Neill or D. H. Lawrence or 
Robinson Jeffers or W. H. Auden or T. 8S. Eliot seems 
to speak in a totally different language than the one 
we know, we should ask ourselves if we have lived in 
our own time genuinely. . . . A chief reason for the 
failure of many to understand the new poetry, 
especially among religious people, is that they have 
been closeted or blanketed from the forces of the 
world.”’ 

There was much more to the indictment. An 
excuse for us, more shocking than any attack, was that 
perhaps it was “‘comparative economic security” or 
“insulated intellectual or social life’ that has dis- 
qualified us. 

We know that every profession or business has its 
own rut into which those who follow the profession 
fall, but it has been our proudest thought as an editor 
that perhaps in some small way we have helped keep 
people out of ruts. But here, face to face, was the 
possibility that we might be so deep in a rut that we 
could not comprehend the significant voices of our 
own day. So weread Wilder’s new book, “The Spirit- 
ual Aspects of the New Poetry.” It gripped us and 
held us. It opened doors. It interested us not as a 
study in literature, although it is an artistic piece of 
work, but as a study in life. 

We are no more ready to take Jeffers as a law- 
giver than we were, but we see a little more clearly 
some of the forces that have made Jeffers and which 
are making disciples for Jeffers and the other pessi- 
mists. The Christian Church cannot do effective 
work in the twentieth century unless it grasps some 
of these truths that Doctor Wilder sets forth. It 
cannot feel safe and secure and confident unless it 
knows well what has made so many of the sensitive 
men of insight disillusioned and despairing. 

Reading this book with its deep insights and its 


*The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry. By Amos N. 
Wilder. Harper and Brothers: New York and London. Price 
$2.50. 


courageous interpretations, we asked ourselves what 
has made the man able to write it? And so we 
looked up the record. This man went through the 
hell of the World War, enlisting in the French army 
before America went into the war, and then joining up 
with the American artillery. He came out with the 
Croix de Guerre. He has undergraduate degrees, his 
doctorate in philosophy and the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from Yale. He studied for two years at the 
University of Brussels and for two years at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. He was a pastor for three years, 
served three years at Hamilton College as associate 
professor of religion, and he has been at Andover- 
Newton since 19338. He has written two volumes of 
poems and a book of ethics based on his doctor’s thesis. 
So we begin to see why Wilder could write this book. 
A Christian gentleman is bound to have something 
done to him when he is brought face to face with death 
and destruction in terrible forms. He becomes able 
to look through the experiences of other men to the 
nub of their thought. He beholds with profound pity 
the masses who are caught in the grip of a war machine 
or an economic machine. He can understand those 
whose faith is shattered. If among them there are 
those who have a vision of some form of human ex- 
perience far different from our own, he sees that it is 
highly important for us to understand it. 

Some of the chapter headings seem written for 
the week when the Germans broke through: ‘“‘A World 
Without Roots,” ‘Contemporary Perdition,” “The 
Cult of the Irrational,’ “The New Pantheism,” ‘The 
Nihilism of Mr. Robinson Jeffers,” ““The Primitivism 
of D. H. Lawrence.” 

The author’s own sincere Christian faith appears 
throughout, and the last three chapters, on “Yeats,”’ 
“T. S. Eliot” and “The Pit from Which We Were 
Digged,”’ reveal the possibilities for religious poets, 
despised as they may be by the so-called liberated 
poets. 

“Our future religious solutions,” says Doctor 
Wilder, “will be in line, not with the systematic Cal- 
vinism of the sixteenth century, nor the rigidified 
Calvinism of the seventeenth and following centuries, 
but with the essential Puritan and Christian discovery 
of autonomous and responsible personality. This has 
implications for political and social life that are of the 
utmost promise. Only in such a tradition can we have 
guarantees of liberty of conscience and of general civil 
liberties.” 

It is a sobering thought that in the opinion of this 
far-seeing man essential Puritanism and _ essential 
Protestantism have the responsibility squarely upon 
their shoulders to make known the liberating principles 
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of the Reformation and to minister to the despair of 
the age. And he holds strongly that, whatever their 
shortcomings, “‘the true succession of the Reformation 
principle lies with the churches of the Puritan and Dis- 
senter tradition.” 

This is a valuable and important book, highly 
interesting, but for it we must muster a little more 
mind than is needed for ‘‘the Yankee Network News 


Service.” 
* * 


A DAY OF PRAYER, FASTING AND 
SACRIFICIAL GIVING 


UR people are deeply stirred and moved by the 
ruthless seizure of Holland and Belgium and 
the devastating invasion of France. The Fed- 

eral Council of Churches has called for “a day of 
prayer, fasting and sacrificial giving” in all of the 
churches on Sunday, June 2, as preparation for and 
the beginning of ‘‘a period of sacrificial effort to meet 
the needs of those who, though distant, are still our 
neighbors.”’ Offerings, it is stated, may be sent to 
denominational committees or to the Committee on 
Foreign Relief Appeals, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. We add the name of the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., and funds for the Red Cross may 
be sent through any local chapter. 

We quote three moving paragraphs of the appeal, 

endorsing them fully: 


When millions suffer the outrages of unjust military 
violence and other millions suffer the agony of partici- 
pating against their will in such outrages, we dare not be 
indifferent. Such callousness would deny our faith, 
and contribute to chaos and night. Human suffering 
and tragedy anywhere are a concern of Christians every- 
where. 

Mere words of sympathy without acts of personal 
sacrifice are a mockery feeding only cynicism and de- 
spair. To assuage the tragic consequences of conflict 
is to keep alive men’s faith in the possibility of generosity 
and good will, without which there can be no reconcilia- 
tion. 

We call upon the churches to offer unceasing prayers 
and to send instant gifts as a symbol of their resolution 
to help bear others’ burdens and so fulfill the law of 


Christ. 
ae 


THE LITTLE MEETINGHOUSE AND AN 
HOUR OF PERIL 


ONG ago David Dudley Field wrote, ‘‘The pivot 
of reform in politics is the primary.” So also 
is it true that the pivot of reform and improve- 

ment in a denomination is the local church. The 
Forward Together Movement of the Universalist 
General Convention more and more is heading in that 
direction. It is one thing to drive hard for support of 
the Universalist General Convention. It is another 
thing to drive hard to build up vital successful religious 
movements in all the communities where we have 
churches and in places where we are unknown. 

A pro-Convention policy accepts, if it does not 
encourage, selling local churches and putting the 
money into Convention funds. 

A pro-religion policy brings people together in 
our different towns and cities and makes them realize 
that interests of tremendous importance for ourselves 


and for unborn generations have been committed to 
our care. 

Part of any forward movement is ability to pull 
with other people in the places where we live and with 
the people in other communities who share our ideals. 
Isolation easily passes over into selfishness, and self- 
ishness is the deadly enemy of religion everywhere. 
There can be no culture for any man until he compre- 
hends that-he is bound up with every man. 

There are.many suggestions now going to local 
churches concerning participation in our Forward 
Together Program. Nobody imagines that all these 
suggestions are good for every place. Some are good 
here and others are good there. But our own single 
concrete suggestion for this crisis in human affairs is 
this: 

That we ought to assemble in our churches, es- 
pecially on Sunday mornings, to show our belief in the 
right of free assembly at a time when that right is 
denied to so many of our fellow human beings. 

If our church services are not edifying, little by 
little we can make them edifying. Our strongest, most 
intelligent and cultured people now have an oppor- 
tunity to serve their deepest convictions of faith and 
freedom by building up local church services that will 
testify to faith and freedom. 


* * 


THE MAGINOT LINE AND OTHER 
REFLECTIONS 


HERE was a deal of thought and work put into 
the Maginot Line. It was about the last word 
in lines. There were deep underground caverns 

safe from air attack. There were subterranean pas- 
sages connecting all parts. There were lights, bells 
and telephones of the latest pattern. There were 
guns, shells, rations and water so that it made an im- 
pregnable fortress stretching across France. But it 
never had much use. It was manned, of course, 
through the long months when Hitler was building his 
leviathan tanks and then at the zero hour the Ger- 
mans went around the line. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. That weak link was the junc- 
tion of the line with other defenses. What a waste of 
energy! What schools and laboratories could have 
been built with the money! 

But this waste of time and money sinks into in- 
significance when we think of the casualties. The first 
estimate of the Dutch, or Hollanders, was that they 
had lost 100,000 men, killed and wounded, or a quarter 
of theirarmy. The first estimate of German casualties 
was 500,000 in the big battle for France. 

When the war is over and men tell us that 1,000,- 
000 or 10,000,000 have been killed, our minds will not 
be able to comprehend it. We have seen hospitals 
with 500 beds where the long corridors have been used 
to put in 500 more, and it seemed as if the lines of beds 
on which lay suffering men were endless. 

Then the homes and businesses that have been 
destroyed! How we like our rooms! How we love 
our homes! How we hate to go away and leave things! - 
How the chair of father or mother, or the tall clock or 
the fireplace, grips us and holds us! How our books 
seem to cast wistful looks at us as we say goodby! 
Then think of having to leave suddenly when trains 
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have stopped running, and when one has nowhere to 
go, and to leave all that one loves behind, and the pets, 
to be neglected or killed or burned. Tens of thousands 
of such homes have been in the pathway of fighting 
armies. Then there are the lost children. Grownups 
may stand it. ‘“C’est la guerre.”’ But the terrified 
little ones separated from all that they know and love 
—they are about the worst casualty of war. 


All these things lie in the realm of the objective, © 


but when we enter the field of the subjective—of hates, 
fears, sorrows—what a wreckage lies there! 

And to think that all this might have been averted 
if we had stuck by the League of Nations, projected in 


- part at least to mitigate the harshness of the Treaty 


7 


and his game was a good one. 


of Versailles! 

We were the strong one. We would have made 
the League strong. But the seven devils of politics 
seized us and threw us down, and there was nothing in 
the way of a beer-hall putsch turning into a world 
dictatorship. 

What we sow, we reap. God is not mocked. 
Now the ideas, ideals and liberties that are most 
precious to us have to face the challenge of a system 
as alien to us and as dangerous as the Eastern hordes 
that Europe faced at Tours. 

In the long run we know that the seeds of de- 
struction which are a part of every dictatorship will 
germinate. But, oh, that long run! And the agony of 
our race could have been averted. 

* * 


BING SYKES STEVENS 


HERE was a great outpouring of people in Canton 

(N. Y.) at the funeral of Bing S. Stevens. The 

board of trustees of St. Lawrence University in 

session at Canton the day before, remained for the 
funeral. The town was in mourning. 

Bing Stevens, christened Bingham, was owner of 
a book store that his father before him had estab- 
lished and run. He knew college folk and townsfolk 
and, as he had stationery, pads, pencils and other 
school supplies, the children knew him too. 

The St. Lawrence Plaindealer carried a long ac- 
count of his career and paid him a noble editorial 
tribute. ‘“To have known him,” said the Plaindealer, 
“was to understand why he was held in such high re- 
gard.” 

Among other things the editorial commented: 
“Due to his unusual personality and to his business 
ability the Stevens Store became a tradition among 
the university students and the people of this whole 
section. Bing was the friend of all. He had no ene- 
mies. The school children who came to purchase 
pads and pencils, the college students who in the old 
days came to sign the daily register at his store (it 
was entirely a voluntary custom), his Canton business 
friends, those with whom he took part in recreational 
pursuits, they all called him ‘Bing’ and liked him. 
No man ever enjoyed living more than did he, and he 
lived cleanly and buoyantly every hour of the day. 
There was ever a laugh, a smile and a friendly greeting 
awaiting those entering his store. An enthusiast in 
athletics, he followed sport events news closely. In 
his younger years he played baseball, at shortstop, 
He was an excellent 
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billiard player, a good bowler, a student at card play- 
ing. With others he helped organize the St. Lawrence 
Golf Club and became one of the club’s most ardent 
golfers.” 

He was a philosopher of the homespun type and 
an adviser to all kinds of people who went to him for 
help. 

Long treasurer of the Universalist church, he 
will be missed there also. 

Bingham Sykes Stevens was related to Doctor 
Sykes, president emeritus of St. Lawrence, and the 
family was one of the oldest in northern New York. 

To have won such universal regard in the com- 
munity, to have kept the respect and love of successive 
generations of college men, to have been in the fore- 
front of all things, to improve his native place and to 
strengthen his beloved Alma Mater, is to have had a 
great career. We mourn his passing. We cherish 
his memory. 

E. H. L. 


* * 


THE PHILADELPHIA ARTICLES OF FAITH 


N interesting historical event in Philadelphia re-. 

cently was the sesquicentennial celebration of 

the adoption of the ‘‘Five Articles of Faith,” a 

forerunner of the Winchester “Profession of Belief 
and Plan of General Association.” 

In the very building where the meeting was held, 
now a Jewish synagogue, the members of our two 
Philadelphia churches assembled on the afternoon of 
May 26 to celebrate the event. Thomas Butler was 
the principal speaker. On May 25, 1790, thirteen: 
years before the Winchester Convention, the followers 
of John Murray in Philadelphia, led by Mr. Murray 
himself, and the followers of Elhanan Winchester 
(Universal Baptists as they then were called) came 
together and reached an agreement. Many of the 
phrases of these Philadelphia articles reappear in the 
Winchester Profession. 

The Philadelphia Declaration was the first state- 
ment of Universalist principles ever put forth in this 
country. 

How little could these men of Philadelphia and 
Winchester look ahead and see what was to happen 
at Boston in 1899 and at Worcester in 1933 when 
other statements were adopted! And yet the essence 
of our modern statements was in the first form of 
words that we put forth around which to rally. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Concentrate more on the hard p’s and q’s of 
organization,” writes a man to The Inquirer of London, 
“and the devotional life will be better for it.”’ “‘Con- 
centrate on religion itself,’”’ writes a man to us, “and 
the organization needed will come.” 


“Does anyone have as interesting and varied 
mail as the editor of a church periodical?” is the ques- 
tion of Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The Living 
Church. : 


“The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth”’ is a text 
that is coming back into use these days. 
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Moving Forward—to What? 


Carleton M. Fisher 


HE launching of a Forward Together movement 
in the Universalist Church calls for a serious 
consideration of the ends we have in view, 

as a fellowship. It is admitted that “now is the time 
for brotherhood.” It is granted that we cannot expect 
much of the authoritarian churches in ridding the 
world of the authoritarian spirit, and that a liberal 
church like ours is in a unique position to make vital 
contributions toward the solution of our problems. 
Without any doubt, the entire world needs the mighty 
truths set forth with power and beauty in our Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith. 

Is it not possible, however, that in forging ahead 
to new levels of denominational vitality we are in dan- 
ger of coming under the judgment of those words of 
Jesus—‘‘What do ye more than others?” 

Many are the men and women who feel that the 
church which preaches a gospel of love and brother- 
hood should have done something more than utter 
sanctimonious prayers and be discreetly evasive on 
matters of vital social concern during the crucial 
years through which we have been passing. Most of 
these folk, I find, are usually people who do not un- 
derstand, perhaps, the intricate workings of our social 
and economic system, but who do appreciate that the 
Christian Church as a whole somehow finds it con- 
venient to sanctify the status quo and do little more 
about alleviating human suffering and despair than to 
participate in occasional philanthropies. They appre- 
ciate the high idealism of the Church’s preachments; 
they gain comfort at times from knowing that the 
Church reflects, in idea at least, some of the basic 
hopes and dreams that they themselves cherish. They 
cannot help, however, echoing those words, “‘What do 
ye more than others?” 

An American columnist, who spent considerable 
time in Spain, commenting upon the terrible struggle 
over there that ended not so long ago in a fascist vic- 
tory, said, “If you could only have seen the disgust- 
ing arrogance of the many priests, the absolute in- 
difference of the Church toward the plight of the 
oppressed peasantry, you would wonder today that a 
single church building is left standing, and that a lone 
priest has survived!’ 

It may be recalled how often it was pointed out 
in horror, during the Spanish conflict, that church 
officials were executed and church edifices were 
burned; and it may be remembered how it was said 
(and is still vociferously claimed by certain groups) 
that ‘“‘the Godless Reds were out to destroy the Chris- 
tian Church and all that it stands for.’ But any ob- 
jectively-minded student of the Spanish scene will 
acknowledge that the Christian Church in Spain had 
truly deserted the people; more than that, it had for 
years sucked the very lifeblood out of the people. 

And whatever the plight of the church in these 
war years in Spain, it is, from the Universalist stand- 
point, simply a matter of just retribution. The Chris- 
tian Church in Spain still survives, under the benevo- 
lent protection of General Franco; and the peasantry, 
driven by fear and repression, are still patronizing it. 


But it can safely be said that the future holds a terrible 
fate for the Spanish Church unless it renounces its 
present policies and begins to look upon people as 
something more than a source of revenue. What is 
true of. the Christian Church in Spain is true of all 
Christian Churches, to a degree. 

As a number of our men and women have point- 
edly said in The Christian Leader, ‘‘While we Univer- 
salists are very anxious to build a strong, united church, 
we need to be very careful as to how we go about 
building it!” The thought is too often expressed that 
the problem of building up our Church is something 
quite apart from everything else. 

No institution survives in a vacuum, and it would 
seem that we cannot in any real and lasting sense go 
about building a truly united Universalist Church on 
a basis that precludes any concerted interest in the 
vital problems that confront us as a people. It is the 
feeling of some, for example, that the major reason 
why the Christian Church is not really growing, is 
just that we are trying to make it grow, concocting all 
sorts of promotional schemes whereby we may build 
up our institutions. We are in danger of centering 
our attention and efforts on what is, after all, but the 
means to an end, perhaps even in spite of the ends in 
view. 

In recent times, the distinction has increasingly 
been made between the authoritarian church that 
claims to be the guardian of the truth, already arrived 
at, infallible, immovable, and the free church that 
recognizes the authority of truth known or to be known. 
It has been rightly emphasized that we of the Univer- 
salist Church rest our faith not in any established set 
of doctrines or group of ideas, but in the unfolding 
nature of truth itself! In short, we say in effect that 
ours is a church that avowedly lends itself to the de- 
velopment of the heretical spirit, that glorifies the 
heretical spirit. We say that the only hope of the world 
is 7n the heretical spirit, in the never-ceasing efforts of 
truth-seeking men and women to approach the ul- 
timate nature of reality! 

Our conclusion seems to be that whereas an au- 

thoritarian church like the Roman Catholic Church 
simply cannot move forward with any facility, because 
it is bogged down in a morass of dogma without which 
it would crumble, the Universalist Church simply 
must move forward if it is to survive! We can’t 
move backward, we certainly can’t stand still—our 
only hope of survival lies in forging ahead. In brief, 
the continued strength of our fellowship, strange as 
it may seem in the eyes of an authoritarian world, ul- 
timately depends upon not merely tolerating, but 
frankly encouraging, the development of the heretical 
spirit. 
3 It does not seem that we have fully considered 
the tremendous implications of this most logical con- 
clusion. If we had, some of the vagueness which 
characterizes the nature of our present Forward To- 
gether movement might have been dissipated at the 
start. 

There certainly is nothing very “heretical,” or 
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even progressive, in building more churches that will 
be no better or no worse than those we now have. A 
mere denominational expansion qualified by an effort 
to produce a more effective church, needs further 
qualification, it seems to me. For what is to be the 
criteria of this increased effectiveness? Is it to be in 
terms of a more intensified heretical spirit, expressed 
in truly revolutionary forms? Or is it to be simply 
in terms of streamlining our organization and propa- 
gating our ideas in a more zealous fashion and along 
purely denominational lines? 

We are in the process of raising money for the 
purposes of our Forward Together program. Are 


those funds to be dissipated in merely determining ~ 


the worth-whileness of the institutions we now have 
and in building new institutions along similar lines in 
areas that seem more fruitful? After the projected 
surveys are made, and certain projects are deemed 
unworthy of continuance, is it going to be simply a 
process of transferring our funds and energies from a 
field that appears fruitless into a field that appears 
fruitful, and in the same fashion as before? 

If the nature of a certain city seems such that it is 
“unwise” to continue a weak or dying Universalist 
church there, just what basic accomplishment will be 
brought about if that particular church property is 
closed up or disposed of, and a new church, founded 
on traditional lines, is set up in another city that ap- 
pears to offer promise of growth to that church? Are 
we really on the road to solving our problem through 
scientific transplanting of funds and energies from 
certain fields to other fields, on the supposition that 
the soil might be a bit better in the next county? 

It seems to me that these questions need to be 
faced. If we are moving forward, to what are we 
moving? 

In all humility, may I state my case in regard to 
these questions. 

Without any doubt, the time is ripe for a for- 
ward movement in our Church. The people of our 
churches are keenly aware of the need of revitaliza- 
tion. They are indicating that awareness by con- 
tributing their money to the present campaign. 

In all fairness, these people deserve to know just 
what the nature of our forward movement is to 
be. 

Surely a significant forward movement cannot 
be made in terms of denominational expansion as we 
have known it. We shall be making a sad mistake 
if we proceed on the assumption that we can move 
forward by establishing new churches in supposedly 
fruitful centers. It may be argued that we are not 
merely going to build new churches, we are going to 
build effective churches. But, as I’ve already indi- 
cated, we need some basic criteria as to what that new 
effectiveness shall be. 

Who of us now is not aware of the fact that our 
present churches lack effectiveness? What effort is 
going to be made to determine just how this present 
ineffectiveness can be overcome? Surely something 
besides money is going to be required before we can 
proceed with any assurance of ultimate growth. 

In short, if we are moving forward toward a purely 
denominational expansion along traditional lines, with 
studied efforts toward efficient reorganization and 


streamlined methods of doing what we’ve always done, 
we have reason to be concerned. \ 

If, on the other hand, we are moving toward a 
more effective service to humanity, no matter what 
the cost, then we assuredly need a more definite and 
considered approach than we now have. 

We ought to have learned by now that the tradi- 
tional preaching-teaching type of church institution 
is not adequate. We have confined ourselves too 
much to the propagation of ideas, too little to the prac- 
tice of what we preach. Certainly, the world knows 
that universal brotherhood is a good idea; what the 
world hungrily awaits is a dramatic demonstration of 
that idea in fact. 

To move forward toward a more effective service 
to humanity requires, primarily, a rather complete 
reversal of emphasis, away from denominationalism 
and institutionalism, to a determination of just how 
we shall increase that effectiveness of service to hu- 
manity. 

That, to me, is the thing we need most seriously 
to consider. 

Might we not make a good beginning in this 
direction were we to pour a significant portion of our 
money into one project, and concentrate our energies 
on making that one project a glorious symbol of the 
things we stand for? 

Our social settlement work in the South, for ex- 
ample, might be the point of our emphasis. Instead 
of putting a little bit into Suffolk, and making that 
isolated agency a bit more effective, why not pour our 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into a nation-wide 
social settlement project that would stretch from Vir- 
ginia to California, and be of tremendous aid in the 
transformation of Southern life? 

Or our work for diabetic children might well be- 
come the point of emphasis. Instead of confining our 
work to a prescribed, limited area, expand that work 
until it embraces thousands of diabetic children! 

Or let us concentrate on Japan and Korea. In- 
stead of making a half-hearted, even pitiful, attempt 
at supporting Jio, let us get a bit adventurous and 
stake Jio to a dozen co-operative farms and a dozen 
medical missions, well equipped! 

In other words, does not the situation demand 
that we do some one thing well, instead of frittering 
away our energies in a dozen different directions, half 
of them perhaps futile? 

It is my personal conviction that the only road to 
growth for our Church, or for any Church in these 
times, is the road of intense, consecrated, daring devo- 
tion to meeting the crying needs of our fellowmen. 
And when our Church, or when any Church, is proving 
its worth by the sacrificial service that it renders, it 
need not worry about its membership rolls! 

Let us not make the grievous mistake of trying to 
save our Church! The survival of our Church is buried 
deep in that self-forgetfulness which expresses itself 
in service to men everywhere. “He who loses his life 
for my sake, shall find it!’’ 

* * ok 
Justice and mercy and right reason remain as of old the 
only forces hard enough, tenacious enough, to stand out against 
the wear and tear of time.— Alvin Johnson, New School for Social 
Research. 
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We Are Not Alone 


Edward Hill 


YEAR or so ago, there rode through the English 
twilight a man on a bicycle. He did not notice 
the hedges, or the stiles. He was thinking. 

He was James Hilton, the English author, composing 
the now famous novel, ‘‘We Are Not Alone.” 

It is the story of the Little Doctor, as he was 
called, not because of his stature, but because he was 
dwarfed by comparison with his wife. But just as she 
was larger than he was physically, so also did he tower 
above her spiritually. 

He was a man to whom money meant nothing, 
humanity everything, and so he made his daily rounds 
of the cathedral town of Calderbury on a bicycle, say- 
ing he couldn’t afford a motor, but not really caring, 
thinking only of his mission in life and leaving financial 
matters to his masterful, managing wife. 

He was no more appalled by death than by life, 
he had seen it too often and knew from what agonies 
it could bring release. He had, quite unsentimentally, 
a sense of human fellowship that passed beyond tearful 
bedside faces to the sublime muteness of suffering— 
contact compared with which mere personal grief was 
exhibitionism. And there was something more—a 
sense of the sheer awfulness of physical existence that 
gave him sympathy with every whimpering child, 
yet also, remotely, with the ills he had to combat; so 
that he could muse upon the progress of a disease 
as he might upon the quickening of spring in his own 
garden. 

A large map of England hung on the wall of his 
waiting room. Cornwall was yellow, Devon red, and 
Hampshire cream. On summer nights when the sun- 
light slanted in, children would watch the yellow bars 
climb up from the Isle of Wight to Birmingham while 
they waited their turn, and the inner door would open 
often with two “Good evenings.’”’ One meant, “‘You’re 
calmer now, you can go away easier in mind, things 
aren’t so bad, are they?’ And the other meant, 
“You're worried, I know. Please tell me all about it, 
I’m here to help you.”’ And the children watching the 
map would wince with pain and pray to themselves, 
“Oh, Little Doctor, please be kind to me when it 
comes my turn.” So the children watched and 
prayed in Calderbury while the cathedral bells chimed 
the quarters, and their prayers were always answered. 
He was kind, none ever kinder. 

The trouble with genius, for there was that quality 
in the Little Doctor, is that it is essentially alone. 
The most you know of it is that it is there, you cannot 
really come to terms with it; it is something that gives 
and cannot take. There were times when he sat by 
the bedside of old and dying people, and something 
passed between them in a finger touch, but you could 
no more describe or analyze it than you can trap 
the wisp of memory that strays from a forgotten 
dream. 

Such was the man who saved a little German girl 
from suicide, from despair, who taught her English 
and gave her a place in his home, guiding the deep and 
sensitive mind of his little boy, because his mother 
was too busy with social functions to bother with his 


“tantrums,” as she called them. She thought his 
pathological nervousness disgraceful. — 

So when Gerald developed crying fits, it was not 
his mother but the little German governess who de- 
voted hours to pacifying him. For she knew the terror 
a child can feel when a shadow climbs a wall, or when 
a train screams through a station, or when in some 
storybook a page is turned shudderingly upon some 
hated picture. 

So perhaps it was not strange that the boy feared 
his mother, so that when she came upon him in the 
doctor’s study one day he quickly pushed some bottles 
he was playing with on to the wrong shelf, nor strange 
that he stood in obedient silence while she took some 
pills from those same bottles to relieve her cold. 

So the Little Doctor, in the prison at Calderbury, 
and the German governess, incarcerated in Midchester, 
waited in ignorance to be tried for poisoning the doc- 
tor’s wife while the cathedral bells boomed the dec- 
laration of war with Germany. Indeed, except that 
the girl was foolishly suspected of being a German spy 
as well as a murderess, and the authorities hoped to get 
information from her, they would not have been al- 
lowed to say goodby to each other after sentence had 
been passed—final meeting in a room whose walls 
had ears. 

A brief goodby, almost wordless. Eager assur- 
ance that neither had committed murder. Then a sob 
from the girl. ‘They are going to kill us, though we 
haven’t done anything wrong at all.’”’ The Little 
Doctor replied, ‘‘I know,” and seeing hundreds of 
miles beyond her, added, “We are not alone, these 
things are always happening. Don’t be afraid of 
Death. It isn’t the worst we have to face, only the 
last.’”’ Then they were hanged. 

On this side of the millennium, the likes of these 
two gentle hearts shall always be in obscurity. 

But they are not, and never shall be, alone. Souls 
such as theirs leave something in the air as music does 
after the violins have grown silent, something which 
mysteriously fills its landscape as with the light of an 
unrisen moon. I know what that something is, but 
for it I can find no word save one, which in our time 
has fallen out of daily use. The word is loving-kind- 
ness. 

“We Are Not Alone,”’ by James Hilton, is not for 
those who have skimmed smoothly over the surface of 
life and describe themselves with the word sophisti- 
cated, for they would not understand. They would 
think it morbid, introverted, and, perhaps, even fool- 
ish. 

But those who have lived from day to day, from 
hand to mouth, they who dread the monotony of four 
walls, who fear insecurity and know the comfort of 
earth—they will understand. 

They will marvel at the unerring human touch that 
sees so clearly into common things. They will wonder 
how one writer can portray with words the soul of the 
true doctor and, through him, feel the proximity of 
death with earth and of earth with new life—the 
feeble struggle of a laborer’s pride in the awkward 
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despair of the operating table, the horrible incom- 
patibility of one person with another and the peace and 
repose of the unconscious love of this same person with 
another. 

They who are not alone, but are bound by the 
paradoxical painful-beauty of existence, will thrill to 
the portrayal of a life that professed no orthodoxy, 
no religion, yet was a constant living reiteration of 
the last words of Christ, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

This is an age of organization. On every side is 
heard the cry, “Organize, organize.’”’ It would seem 
as though an individual, as such, had no rights, no 
hopes, could effect no accomplishments. This is 
most discouraging to single souls who seemingly 
stand hopeless and alone, bearing their crosses with a 
courage which merits, but seems to beget, no reward. 

Could they but know it, these single souls com- 
prise the largest and most effective organization in the 
world. For there is no labor union, no corporation, no 
charter or set of by-laws, so binding as the stead- 
fastness of purpose which is common to these. No 
rule or theory can ever kindle a flame like the one kept 
burning by the conscience and faith of these millions. 


Look down sometime upon the roofs of a city 
from the boulevard. In the center is the main artery 
of business where the bright lights shine at night, yet 
how small it seems in comparison with the thousands 
of tiny homes, row upon row, that stretch out intermin- 
ably in all directions. The bright lights reflect only a 
small part of the effort which has its source in those 
homes. You do not know who lives in them. You 
do not know their names. You can only guess how 
many weary minds worry the nights away, planning, 
hoping. 

It is in those homes that courage is born, there is 
where loyalty is taught and where the mothers of to- 
day toil silently for the richest of rewards, a reward 
that cannot be understood by those who do not re- 
ceive it. 

There in the evenings the bitterness of the day’s 
contacts is allayed by a touch, a glance, or just a silent 
presence. Those are the people who are seeing to it 
that the next generation is just a little finer at an earlier 
age. They are the people who transmit what the 
schools can only develop, what our science can only 
supplement. They are the ones who give the priceless 
push to better things, paid for dearly. 'They—are you. 


What and Where Is God? 


Dilworth Lupton 


UR ancestors had a definite conception of what 
God was and where He was. They believed 
Him to be a kind of glorified man, surrounded 
by angels and archangels, a Being who on occasions 
had intercourse (and fellowship) with mankind. And 
that belief made our ancestors feel that He was near in 
time of danger; it gave them faith in His protection 
against trouble and pestilence. 
Such a faith is beautifully expressed in one of the 
well-known psalms: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his pinions, 

And under his wings shalt thou take refuge: 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 

Nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 


Today we are living in a world where we can see 
few evidences of such a protective Deity. We are 
gradually emerging into an age of reflection; we are 
putting some of our most cherished ideas under the 
microscope of thought, subjecting traditional beliefs 
to a process of questioning and doubt. 

There are many who think such an age—which 
trusts in reason—deplorable. But most people, I 
imagine, feel that this new era of scrutiny, in which 
life is beginning to try to understand itself, marks a 
new and glorious period in human history. 

Now, the first impact of this new age upon many 
traditional religious beliefs and practices inevitably 
destroys them. Few people today can believe in heaven 
and hell—a kingdom of celestial bliss and a land of 
damnation. They can no longer feel certain that God 


is going to protect them from disaster. I venture to 
say that in the United States those who would trust 
in God rather than some health department to protect 
them from “the pestilence that walketh in darkness’ 
would be in a minority. 

Consequently there are millions of intelligent and 
honest folk who can no longer believe in God, and who, 
therefore, call themselves agnostics or atheists. Not 
only do these people admit that they do not know what 
God is or where, but they doubt whether He exists. 
Thus they find themselves imprisoned in a blind alley 
of unbelief. 

Dr. Marston, the psychologist, describes in a re- 
cent magazine article his experience in seeing a man 
who had just come through an operation for blindness 
from which he had suffered for fifteen years. When he 
opened his eyes and rediscovered a world he had 
thought lost to him his countenance became almost 
beatific. 

Because of their desire to be intellectually honest, 
countless people in the world today have had to aban- 
don their childhood faiths, and in consequence have 
endured a period of religious darkness analogous to 
that of physical blindness. Yet—perhaps years after- 
ward!—they found a new faith; they rediscovered God. 

Often we fail to rediscover Him, not because we 
think too much but because we do not think long 
enough or deep enough. Mature faith is not based on 
authority but on exploration. 


I 


Let us assume for the moment that the idea of 
God never existed. Look around at the universe of 
which you are a part. There are, in Patrick’s ‘Intro- 
duction to Philosophy,”’ two illuminating chapters on 
the “Higher Values of Life’? in which he discusses 
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man’s appreciation of the beautiful and the true and 
the good. What, he asks, is the most worth-while 
thing in life, what is the highest good? What is 
right? What is beauty? Reading these chapters you 
will realize that there are two fundamentally different 
and complementary aspects to this universe—that of 
fact, and that of value. The means that we use to ascer- 
tain value cannot be employed to ascertain fact, 
nor can those used to determine fact be applied to 
values. 

There is no scientific instrument in the world 
which can be used to prove that the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven is beautiful and inspiring music. Its 
value is something to be spiritually discerned. Science 
deals with light years, with factual relations—not 
with values. If we want to know anything about 
meanings and values we go to art, philosophy, ethics, 
poetry, and to religion. 

Jesus, the great master of religion, knew nothing 
of modern scientific conceptions—of electrons, atoms, 
cosmic rays, and galaxies. His field was rather in the 
realm of values, and his fundamental faith was that 
the supreme “treasure” of the universe is human per- 
sonality. Such a faith is not the end product of scien- 
tific investigation but something spiritually discerned. 
Jesus experienced it, not as the Greeks might have 
done in the form of syllogism, but in the language of 
the poet. A man, said he, could gain the whole world, 
but if he lose his own soul, God help him! 

Now, if we are going to rethink clearly the idea 
of God, and thereby regain the spiritual values and the 
sense of power we have lost, we have to do our re- 
thinking in this field of values. And the important 
thing to consider is the matter of personality—the per- 
sonality of a Jesus, of a Lincoln. For such personali- 
ties are just as much a part of this living universe as 
are the stars. We have to face the fundamental fact 
that we are living in a universe that is progressively 
creating the supreme values of personality as surely 
as it is creating protoplasm and whirling nebulae. 

When we consider religion and God, or the idea 
of God, from this new and entirely fresh point of view, 
when we think in terms not of traditional faith but of 
exploration, we are confronted by the fundamental 
religious problem of our time. Is this creation of 
human personality at its highest a mere happenstance, 
or is it a manifestation of spiritual purpose in the 
universe? 

We have to admit, surely, that some of the keenest 
minds in the world believe that the creation of such 
personalities is merely the materialistic and mechanistic 
resultant of forces inherent in a meaningless cosmos. 
But there are many of us who believe that this answer 
is too simple, too naive. We are driven to a belief 
that there is in this world a spiritual Purpose, a spirit- 
ual Power, which is creating the great personalities 
of humanity. 

Read these lines by Angela Morgan— 


This flesh is but the symbol and the shrine 
Of an immense and unimagined beauty, 

Not mortal, but divine; 

Structure behind our structure, 

Lightning within the brain, 

Soul of singing nerve and throbbing vein, 

A giant blaze that scorches through our dust, 


Fanning our futile “might be’’ with its ‘‘must,” 
Bearing upon its breast our eager span 
Beyond, above and yet the self of man! 

This creaking tent we call the universe 

Is but the outward breathing of that Souree— 
Call it by whatever sounding name— 

God or Jehovah, Life or Primal Force 

Which like a vast impalpable pure flame, 
Bears up the visible as ’twere, a toy; . 


II 

What words can we use to describe this “redis- 
covery” of God? 

Our ancestors thought of Him in picture-language. 
I remember seeing in the Academy at Venice a lovely 
painting by Titian, “The Assumption.” The artist 
portrays the excitement of the disciples as they watch 
the miracle enacted before their very eyes. A few 
feet above them soars the Virgin, surrounded by 
cherubs. At the very top of the painting, poised in 
the sky, is the figure of God, an elderly man with a 
beard, looking down benignly upon the ascending 
Mary. : 

No painter of today could depict the God we 
have been considering—a spiritual purpose expressing 
itself in the unfolding processes of creative evolution. 
But should that trouble us? Isn’t it true that we are 
unable to picture any of the ultimate realities? Even in 
science this is impossible: we cannot draw a diagram 
of “relativity,” or an electron, or gravitation, or an 
electric current. We cannot picture our own person- 
alities, and yet they are the most real thing in our own 
experience. In considering these deeper realities you 
and I think not in terms of pictures but rather in 
word-symbols. Your name is a word-symbol. It is 
not a description or a definition but a sign for some- 
thing indescribable and indefinable. 

So let us think about some of the symbols of this 
inexpressible Reality we call God. 

One of the most helpful of all symbols that men 
apply to the Deity is Immanence. To our ancestors 
God was an absentee Being who created the world, 
started it running and then went back to sit on his 
throne. Today we think of God as not outside but 
within—immanent in world-process. The great seers 
of religion discerned this truth when one of them said, 
“Whither shall I flee from Thy Presence?” and another, 
Wordsworth, wrote: 

And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 


God is immanent in the universe—something we 
feel, an upward surge of our own lives. 

And I find Personality another great symbol of 
God. When we talk about God as a “‘person” we are 
prone to think of His having a human body, which of 
course few of us can conceive. The Personality I refer 
to is something spiritual, not material. After all, the 
only symbols we can use for God are those that come 
out of our own experience. We have two kinds: that 
of the sub-human world, and that of the human world. 
All symbols of God drawn from human experience— 
Love, Father, Eternal Goodness, Companion, Friend 
—are, of course, “personal” in the spiritual meaning 
of the word. " 
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Many of us find that we can no longer apply to 
God the word-symbol Omnipotent. We think of Him 
rather as Limited and Finite. 

Said Meister Eckhart, the mystic, ““God can do as 
little without us as we without Him.” George Eliot 
expressed the same idea of God when she put these 
words into the mouth of Stradivarius, the master 
violin-maker: 

When any master holds 
*Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
. For while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help Him . . 
. If my hand slacked 
I should rob God—since He is fullest good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
. . He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 


Now, if God, as our ancestors believed, is all- 
powerful, He surely does not need us, nor need He de- 
pend upon the Antonio Stradivarius of the world for 
violins! Nor “can He do as little without us as we 
without Him.” 

But however you symbolize God, it is extremely 
important that the word-symbols you employ be 
satisfying to you. I gain help from thinking of Him 
not only in symbols of personality, such as I have 
listed above, but also in impersonal language—Light, 
Power, the Value-creating Process in the Universe. 
There are scores of symbols—both sub-human and 
human—that can express one’s faith in God—all de- 
pending on the particular inner need and experience 
of the individual. 


Ill 


Some student, looking for a subject on which to 
write a thesis, could find original and illuminating facts 
concerning the relationship of certain slang phrases 
to attitudes that are peculiarly indicative of our 
present Zeitgeist. One slang phrase that is significant 
of our times is “So what?’ Granted—inquires a 
young man—that God is the spiritual purpose in the 
universe, what can that mean to me? What effect 
does it have on my life? 

In the December Forum appeared a debate be- 
tween two writers on the subject: “Is God necessary?” 
One argued that life was quite livable without a belief 
in God. Let us think about this for a moment. 

At the close of a funeral prayer I find it often 
comforting to say something like this: 

“Keep Thou our memory green; may we not for- 
get our friend’s courage and sincerity, his’ kindliness, 
his forgiveness and magnanimity.”’ Deep within us 
you and I wish that such words might be applied to us 
now. Everyone is aspiring to be something better 
than he is; every one of us feels a summons to rise 
above his present level. We all long for power and 
strength and stability. We long to be the type of per- 
son we most admire. Yet we find this the most dif- 
ficult task in the world. 

We set up designs and patterns of what we want 
to be, but discover all too frequently that we are 
blocked by the weaknesses of our own natures. It is 


not the world outside which pulls us down so much as 
the world inside. As it says in one of our services of 
worship: ““Temptations gain a shameful power and the 
good that is in us droops and fades.’”’ With Paul we 
cry out, “For not what I would, that oH I practice; 
but what I hate, that I do.”’ 

To believe in a Godless universe is to court de- 
spair. To feel there is nothing meaningful in our 
lives, that we are just voices crying in the night—all 
this is disheartening, and makes high-level living dif- 
ficult if not impossible. But to believe that these 
aspirations—these longings to transcend our present 
selves, to be more decent and more noble—are God- 
given, arouses our dormant idealism, and creates new 
and indomitable loyalties. Thus life becomes high 
adventure and we gain a renewed sense of power and 
strength. 


IV 


When Voltaire and a friend were once walking 
along a street in Paris they met a church procession 
preceded by priests carrying a crucifix, whereupon 
Voltaire raised his hat and kept his head uncovered 
until the crucifix had passed. 

His friend exclaimed, ‘‘I thought you did not be- 
lieve in God?” 

“Well,”’ replied Voltaire, ““God and I salute but 
we do not speak.” 

That is so often the difficulty with us. We accept 
God as a kind of nebulous idea, but that is as far as it 
goes. We salute Him but we do not speak. What can 
we do to make God a reality in our lives? 

“Whosoever cometh to God must believe that 
He is.””’ Whosoever cometh to God must rethink his 
ideas about Him, and must form new conceptions 
about Him that will fit into the vast changing universe 
in which we find ourselves. 

This is not an easy task for lazy minds. It re- 
quires study and creative mental labor. Fortunately, 
we can go for help to the experts in the “‘new the- 
ology’’—for example, to Durant Drake’s “‘Problems of 
Religion.”” In this clear and stimulating volume we 
can learn something of the gradual evolution of the 
God-idea from the crude thinking of primitive times 
to the conceptions that have emerged in men’s minds 
since the coming of the most revolutionary of modern 
ideas—the Doctrine of Evolution. 

Then we have to recognize the manifestations of 
God. You remember in one of the Epistles of John 
the author writes, “No man hath seen God at any 
time; but if we love one another God abideth in us and 
His love is perfected in us for God is love.’”” Whenever 
we see love, in a very real sense we behold God. 
Wherever we see beauty we see Deity. When we 
hear a lovely sonata or gaze with feelings too deep for 
words on a great painting—then we witness God 
breaking forth into the universe. Wherever we see 
men and women delving for truth—in the laboratory 
or in the writing of a book or in the world of nature 
—trying to understand the deeper meanings of reality, 


- here in this passion for truth we see God. 


And I believe that you and I constantly feel God. 
These upward surgings we find in our souls toward the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good are evidence of 
His presence in our own beings. Furthermore, it is 
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possible for us to become increasingly aware of Him 
by living more and more in this world of values. This 
deep experience can come to us in church, a symphony 
hall, a gallery of art, out in the woods or by the sea- 
shore; or in the wordless silence of our own souls. 

But seeing the manifestations of God, and feeling 
Him in our hearts is not enough. We were made 


primarily not to behold and to feel, but to act. We 
are dynamic and we live in a dynamic universe. We 
must so saturate ourselves with the presence of God 
that we shall practice that presence out in the world 
which is our work, our play, our fellowship with other 
living souls. We must “let God out’’—out through 
our brains, our lips, our hands. 


America’s Responsibility in the Present Crisis 


HE undersigned members of the Christian Church 
in America have previously affirmed their com- 
mon conviction that in the European war 

ethical issues are involved which claim the sympathy 
and support of American Christians. Developments, 
then unforeseen by many, require the elaboration of 
that declaration. 

I 

Each day makes the deeper significance of the 
European conflict more inescapable. 

1. A decisive German victory, now an ominous 
possibility, would menace not only democratic govern- 
ment but the most elemental securities and liberties 
for the peoples of the whole of Western Europe. This 
is true not merely for Great Britain and France but 
even more decisively for the peoples of the smaller 
nations. What has occurred in Finland, Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, as well as in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, makes the issue transparent: It is the preser- 
vation of freedom for life, for worship, for thought, and 
the basic essentials for humane living for tens of mil- 
lions of citizens in progressive and peace-loving na- 
tions. 

2. Both the interests and the ideals of the United 
States are imperiled. A decisive German victory 
would leave the United States the only powerful 
democratic nation in the world. This country would 
confront the continents of Europe and Asia under the 
domination of ruthless tyrannies. There is some 
evidence that Nazi ambitions do not stop short of 
Latin America. German victory would render ob- 
solete our accustomed conception of America as a 
continent secure in geographic isolation. It would 
doom this nation for a generation to a stupendous 
program of national preparedness in which virtually 
all interests, individual and social, would be subor- 
dinated to the single purpose of rendering this hemi- 
sphere secure against attack. 

3. The hour has come when the American people 
must decide whether they are prepared to face the 
future in a position of virtual isolation, surrounded by 
powerful victors made strong by practices destructive 
of American ideals, or whether they will lend to the 
European nations struggling desperately against the 
German threat such support as may yet enable them 
to halt that aggression. 


II 


However, more is at stake than national self- 
interest. A German victory which would destroy 
the liberties of free peoples and subordinate all life 
under the rule of political totalitarianism would en- 
danger every value embodied in western civilization 
by the Christian faith and by humanistic culture. 


We reaffirm that all nations, including our own, 
share responsibility for the conflict, and that Allied 
victory would not of itself assure the establishment of 
justice and peace. But we are committed to the 
realization of a community of nations founded in jus- 
tice as the only firm hope for the peace of the world, 
and we hold that the halting of Nazi aggression is 
prerequisite to the possibility of world order. 

When men or nations must choose between two 
evils, the choice of the lesser evil becomes Christian 
duty. That is the alternative confronting the Ameri- 
can people now. 


III 


In the light of these facts, we urge that the United 
States immediately enlist its moral and material re- 
sources in support of the Allied nations. Such assist- 
ance, we believe, offers the best hope of avoiding either 
military involvement in this war or a later single- 
handed encounter with victorious totalitarian powers, 
east and west. Only by concentrating every effort 
upon preparing herself for defense and by proffering 
wealth and supplies to the nations now struggling 
desperately to stem the tide can America hope to keep 
war from the Western hemisphere and safeguard 
liberty, justice and honor for all nations, including 
herself. 

Lastly we would urge the necessity of quick and 
resolute action. This is the hour when democracy 
must justify itself by capacity for effective decision, 
or risk destruction or disintegration. Europe is dotted 
with the ruins of right decisions taken too late. Nota. 
day can be spared. 

The signatories, whose names follow, desire to 
emphasize the fact that they signed the foregoing 
declaration as individuals and not in any sense as 
representative of organizations. 

John Coleman Bennett, professor Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Wiliam Adams Brown, American chairman of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. 

Charles C. Burlingham, attorney, senior warden St. 
George’s Church, New York City. 

Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

Sherwood Eddy, missionary leader and evangelist. 

Henry W. Hobson, Protestant Episcopal bishop of» 
Southern Ohio; chairman of the Forward Move- 
ment of the Episcopal Church. 

Ivan Lee Holt, bishop of the Southern Methodist. 
Church; former president Federal Council of the © 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Lynn Harold Hough, dean of Drew Theological Bens 
nary, Madison, N. J. 
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F. Ernest Johnson, professor of education, Teachers 
College, New York City, and secretary of Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

W. P. Ladd, dean of Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mildred McAfee, president of Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

John Mackay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Elizabeth C. Morrow, acting president of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

John R. Mott, chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council; vice-president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 

Wiliam Allen Neilson, former president of Smith 
College. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of Christian ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Justin Wroe Nixon, professor of theology, Colgate- 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Edward L. Parsons, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
California. 

Howard Chandler Robbins, professor of pastoral theol- 
ogy at General Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

William Scarlett, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Mis- 
souri. 

Charles Seymour, president of Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Henry K. Sherrill, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

Robert E. Speer, former senior secretary of Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions; former presi- 
dent of Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Charles P. Taft, attorney, Cincinnati, Ohio; repre- 
sentative of the American Churches at the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and State, 
1987. 

Henry St. George Tucker, presiding bishop and bishop 
of Virginia, Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, professor systematic theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Christians, whether laymen or clergy, who desire 
to associate themselves with the above views are 
invited to send their names to any of the signatories 
or to Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, 99 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 


* * * 


PARROT 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

HEN I lived in England, I had in my house a 

very loving dog and a very remarkable parrot. 

The parrot was called Sheila, and the dog 

had been christened Reverend, because, I suppose, he 
was black and had a white ruff round his neck. I 
called him simply Rev. Sheila was not my parrot. 
She belonged to the kitchen. It was said that she was 
a hundred years old. She talked very clearly and 
shrilly. She could say: “Hello!’’ “Give me a piece.” 
“Good morning.” ‘Go away.” ‘Please shut the 
door.”” Rev, of course, could say nothing; but he 


wagged his tail incessantly, and showed clearly that 
he tried not to be jealous of Sheila. | 

As long as one was happy and cheerful, Sheila 
seemed very clever and funny. But there came a day 
when I was not so cheerful. I was going to say goodby 
to my old house with its gables and its ivied eaves, its 
garden and stone walls. On an afternoon, when it 
was very still, I went into the kitchen. The late sun 
lit up the shining copper pans and streamed through 
the great window where was hanging Sheila’s cage of 
glittering brass. Behind me pattered Rev. He was 
anxious, for he knew that there was something the 
matter. 

I stood by Sheila’s cage and I said: “Sheila, I am 
going away. I am leaving all this, and now I don’t 
quite know why. Am I right or am I wrong? Do 
you care and will you miss me? Shall I regret this all 
my life? Why am I leaving this safe old house, this 
happy place, and going to a strange country where 
there is nothing I know?” 

Sheila cocked her gray head, and her pale eyes 
snapped, and she spread her red tail feathers. She 
looked very wise, and then she said: ‘‘Hello! Give me 
a piece. Good morning. Go away, and please shut 
the door.” 

I was suddenly furious. “Stupid bird,” I cried. 
“All that talk and nothing to say.” 

Then Rev pressed very close to me. He looked 
up. He put out a heavy paw. Ina wild, rash, lovely 
moment, he did what he was usually not permitted to 
do—reached up and licked my face, all the time wag- 
ging his tail. He was saying nothing and yet saying 
quite plainly: ““Dear Master, I understand. I know. 
You must do as you think best. I shall never forget 
you, and I know you can’t take me with you. But I 
shall be faithful till I die.” 

The old house is still there, although no longer so 
safe. The ivy grows over the windows. Sheila is not 
there; but she is still alive, and still says the same 
things. I never want to see her again. 

Rev is alive no longer. His bark, I should like to 
hope, is on some other shore. I sometimes love to 
pretend that I hear it again. 

I have told you this story so that you may re- 
member, wherever you go, that, while it is important 
to have something to say, it is more important to 
have something to feel. 

* * * 


PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAMS 


George Bernard Shaw reminds us that “principles without 
programs are merely platitudes.”’” The Sermon on the Mount 
which presents principles of conduct rather than propositions of 
belief, arouses our interest and admiration as the highest expres- 
sion of religion. But how futile it all is without a technique to 
inculeate those principles into the individual life and a program 
to make them an integral part of the life of society. Whenever 
and wherever there has been a triumph of principles, it has been 
the result of a developing program, organized and worked, to 
bring about that triumph. 

Realizing this, our church has a program, for we believe in 
the triumph of principles. It is a program which is designed to 
bring about the resurrection of dormant energies. We have de- 
signs on your time and your energies. We need what you have 
to give in order to bring about a triumph of the principles in which 
we believe. We have planned our work—your continued co- 
operation is needed to work our own.—W. J. Arms. 
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In the Spirit of Their Fathers Ohio Universalists 
Join the Forward Together Movement 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff to Be Speaker at State Rallies, June 2 to 7 


RAVELING in the new Ohio country in the 
first half of the last century, a Universalist 
minister, W. S. Balch, wrote in his journal 

this observation: “Taverns and whiskey are too 
plenty—schoolhouses and churches too scarce.”’ Uni- 
versalists were at work in the frontier state of Ohio 
remedying this condition at that moment, and had 
been for many years. Mr. Balch was then on his 
way to attend the dedication of a new church at Cin- 
cinnati. The church at Cincinnati grew and pros- 
pered, and the Universalist community there became 
the center for publishing the message of Universalism. 
Ohio and Cincinnati recall to Universalists the hon- 
ored names of John S. Cantwell, George W. Quinby 
and A. C. Thomas, all of whom labored some time 
as editors and preachers in the old Northwest 
Territory. 

Universalism in Ohio had its organized begin- 
ning in ‘The First Religious Society in Marietta,’ 
organized “‘to promote the cause of morality and re- 
ligion by setting on foot a library.”’ During that 
same period a group of New Hampshire Universalists 
who had emigrated to Ohio importuned their old 


vention. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff 


Sunday, June 2—Akron 
Monday, June 3—Little Hocking 
Tuesday, June 4—Columbus 
Thursday, June 6—Eldorado 


Friday, June 7—Blanchester : 
mittee. 


minister, Timothy Bigelow, to come West, saying 
that what‘ they needed most was ‘a Universalist 
minister to break up the ground and sow the good 
seed.” In 1824 Timothy Bigelow was preaching in 
Belpre. 

One of the striking figures early in Universalist 
circles in Ohio was the Rev. Jonathan Kidwell. For 
many years he was a strong leader of the forces of 
Universalism. When in 1832 the Western Association 
decided to establish a school where children of Uni- 
versalists could be educated without being forced 
under orthodox influences, it was Kidwell who led 
the movement. This resulted in opening over the line 
in Indiana a “‘Public Seminary” where were taught the 
“arts and sciences, gardening and the mechanical 
branches.” This school closed in 1846, but it was the 
prelude to a larger project. In 1857 the Universalist 
Collegiate Association of Ohio was organized. The 
final result of the association’s efforts was the founding 
in 1870 of Buchtel College in Akron. This college 
has rendered valuable service in Ohio from its 
beginnings and as the University of Akron con- 
tinues to serve, though no longer under denomina- 
tional auspices. 


Ohio Universalists thus have done their full share in the task 
of transforming a crude wilderness territory into a prosperous state. 
They replaced the over numerous taverns and saloons that dis- 
turbed the early traveler with churches and schools. They preached 
and agitated against the liquor traffic, against capital punishment 
and for better treatment of the underprivileged and the helpless. 
They wisely used every device for cultural growth. Books they 
sacrificed for in the very first years that the message of Universalism 
might be spread abroad through the medium of the printed word. 
Their pioneer preachers carried the spoken message to every corner 
of the state and into neighboring states. 
guard of those who established schools and colleges. 

In the spirit of their fathers the Ohio Universalists have swung 
into the present Forward Movement. 
be held in Ohio from June 2 to 7 inclusive. 
been thoroughly planned by a committee consisting of the Rev. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, chairman, Dr. F. B. Bishop, T. O. Jenny, the Rev. 
Harriet M. Druley, and Dr. George C. Baner. The principal speaker 
at these rallies will be Dr. John M. Ratcliff, professor of education 
in Tufts College and Secretary of the Universalist General Con- 


They were in the van- 


A series of state rallies will 
These meetings have 


The meetings in each community will be in two parts, an after- 
noon conference and an evening mass meeting. At each point Dr. 
Ratcliff will be available for conference in the afternoon for all in- 
terested in the methods of discovering the resources in the local 
church and planning the local church program. This arrangement 
makes possible to Ohio laymen the services of an expert student of 
local church programs. Dr. Ratcliff not only wrote a large part of the 
1940-41 Church Program Manual but also edited the entire manual 
as chairman of the Council of Executives Program Planning Com- 


E. H. L. 
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CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


E who said, ‘Where two or three are gathered together, there 
am I in the midst of them,’ stands in your midst here this 
afternoon,” said the Honorable Francis A. Danaher, mayor of 
Meriden, in welcoming those attending the 108th annual session 
of the Connecticut Universalist Convention, Wednesday after- 
noon, May 15. “The terrible war in Europe is due to the loss 
of direction to the Prince of Peace. So we are devoutly thank- 
ful for such an organization as yours in our city.” 

On this high note one of the finest and best-attended con- 
ventions in recent years began its two-day session. The peak 
attendance was at the evening session, when about 150 persons 
heard Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in New York State—one of the nine Meriden “‘boys’”’ 
to enter our ministry—deliver a stirring address on ““The Needed 
Gospel.”’ Dr. Leining said, “Liberty is the source of progress 
in every realm,” and further, ‘“The needed gospel is our gospel of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, for our re- 
ligion is a religion of democracy and liberty.” 

Two notable attitudes of the convention were, first, a 
recommendation for thoroughgoing co-operation in the Forward 
Together program, and second, a manifest desire that the con- 
vention sessions be held on Friday, Saturday (possibly Sunday) 
in the future. 

It was recommended that the Convention adopt the For- 
ward Together program and take action to set it in motion, seek- 
ing the co-operation of all the parishes of the state. Further, 
that a committee of three be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to take charge of and direct activities: (1) that rallies or 
get-togethers be held; (2) that the midyear conference this year 
be devoted to the program; (3) that the committee of three be 
empowered to appoint three subcommittees to do the follow-up 
work, a member of the general committee being chairman of each 
subcommittee. The purpose is to arrange inspiring rallies, to 
work with parishes in building up better support, bétter religious 
education and better auxiliary organizations, and to collect one 
dollar, or more, from every Universalist church member and at- 
tendant in the state as a contribution to the special fund of the 
General Convention for the promotion of the program. 

It was also recommended that the Executive Committee 
make some minor contribution, as may be needed, for a General 
Convention field worker’s expenses in our parishes, and that all 
parishes be urged to accept and utilize to the best possible ad- 
vantage such General Convention field workers. 

Other recommendations were that the annual state-wide 
exchange be continued; that the Convention continue to give 
financial support to attendance at summer institutes and the 
Y. P. C. U. convention; that Convention broadcasting be con- 
tinued; that summer services be held at Long Ridge; that the 
Executive Committee arrange for a midyear conference; that 
the committee on World Peace register the Universalist con- 
scientious objectors in Connecticut; that the budget submitted 
by the treasurer be a guide for appropriations for the ensuing year; 
that the program of the next state convention be rearranged to 
have the “‘high point’’ when attendance is largest. 

The resolutions, in addition to the usual vote of appreciation 
to the local church, minister and musicians, and thanks to the 
Executive Committee, to the several speakers and the preacher 
of the occasional sermon, made special mention of the deaths of 
two distinguished Universalist laymen, each of whom had lived 
nearly a century and both of whom died less than a week before 
the date of the convention. In tribute to the memory of Luman 
L. Hubbell of Danbury and Edwin Avery Tracy of Norwich (who 
had served on the Executive Committee as president, vice- 
president and trustee for thirty-five years), the convention stood 
for one moment in silent prayer. It was also resolved that 
special tribute be paid to the memory of the Rev. Charles Hun- 
nicutt Puffer, D. D., who had a long and notable career in our 
denomination and state. 

The final resolution was to the effect that all Universalists 


be urged to participate in the programs planned to commemorate 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Murray, 
which is being celebrated this year. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee recorded a 
continuance of generous support of the international church ex- 
tension program and the General Sunday School Association, and 
$570 given to send young people to religious education institutes 
and the Y. P. C. U. convention. It also recorded its support of 
the Forward Together program and the successful reopening, 
for summer services, of the old Long Ridge Church (near Stam- 
ford). 

At the suggestion of Mrs. John Clarence Lee, the conven- 
tion voted to ask every Universalist family to simplify one meal 
a week and to contribute the money thus saved to the support 
of refugee children constantly arriving in our country. 

For the first time in seven years the Convention was without 
the efficient help of the Rev. Harold H. Niles, now of Water- 
town, N. Y. Greetings were received from and sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Niles. 

The Rev. George E. Bishop (Methodist) of Meriden gave a 
fine address at the dinner tables on Wednesday evening. 

The annual observance of holy communion took place Thurs- 
day morning, preceded by the occasional sermon, “‘Going Deeper,”’ 
by the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey. 

Officers elected were: President, James H. Morgan, Hart- 
ford; vice-president, the Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Stafford; 
secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury; treasurer, 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trustee for three years, Mrs. 
Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven; auditors, Garrett D. Brower 
and H. Howard Wallace, Hartford; Fellowship Committee, the 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford, the Rev. Richard H. Bird, 
Jr., Norwich, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven; nominating committee 
(1941), the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Norwich, J. Albert Robin- 
son, Bridgeport, Mrs. Josephine N. French, Stamford; preacher of 
the occasional sermon, the Rey. Isaac Smith, Meriden; place of 
next convention (1941), Hartford. 

The Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor, welcomed the Convention to 
the Meriden church. 

Mention should be made of the remarkable record of the 
Meriden church in sending into our denominational service at 
least nine ministers, four ministers’ wives and one missionary to 
Japan. It was noted this year that with the exception of one 
minister, every minister and minister’s wife in the state was 
present at the convention. 

The sessions of the State Convention were preceded by the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Connecticut. That society successfully changed its name to 
the Connecticut Association of Universalist Women and amended 
the constitution. The Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, summer pastor 
at “the oldest Universalist church in the world’’—Oxford, Mass. 
—exhibited and explained the motion picture of activities and 
equipment at the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. The 
women favored the suggested change of the days of the annual 
sessions and also the lengthening of their own annual program 
by having a morning, as well as an afternoon, session. 

* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


S is already known by the readers of The Christian Leader, 
the general plans for the annual meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, and the Association of Universalist Women were very 
different this year from the usual custom. Universalists joined 
with six other denominational groups in a big interchurch con- 
vocation. The united groups met in the beautiful Municipal 
Auditorium in Worcester on Wednesday and Thursday, May 15 
and 16. 

The annual meetings of the several Universalist bodies were 
held in the First Universalist Church, of which the Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach is the pastor. The people of All Souls Universalist 
Church of Worcester, of which Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt is the 
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minister, united heartily with the forces of the First Church in 
caring for our representatives, who were present in splendid num- 
bers from every section of the commonwealth. 

The Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Association 
met on Tuesday, May 14. The annual gathering of the women 
was held on Wednesday, May 15, forenoon and afternoon. The 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention assembled for its eighty- 
first annual session on Tuesday evening, May 14. J. Theodore 
Whitney, president of the Convention for the past five years, 
was in general command. Dr. Leavitt gave the invocation. 
Mr. Beach extended a cordial welcome. The annual offering for 
the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to $86.58. The occasional 
sermon by Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn upon “The Su- 
preme Worth of Human Personality” was an inspiring and mas- 
terly address. Following the sermon occurred the unveiling and 
dedication of a beautiful bronze tablet placed at the front of 
the building by the people of the First Church in appreciation 
of the long pastorate of Dr. Tomlinson. The address and dedi- 
catory service by Dr. McCollester, close friend and associate of 
Dr. Tomlinson through all the years of their lives, will be long 
remembered by the large congregation. The evening closed with 
the service of the communion administered by the pastors and 
the fourteen deacons of the two Worcester churches. 

The business session of the Convention was held on Thurs- 
day, May 16, beginning promptly at nine a.m. After the morn- 
ing devotions, conducted by Dr. Leavitt, President Whitney 
announced the sessional committees: Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations—the Rev. George H. Wood, chairman, Miss Clara 
Brownell, the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
Lester W. Nerney, Harry G. Phelps, and A. Ernest Walters; 
Nominations—Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, chairman, Herman Gutheim, 
the Rev. Luther G. Morris, Robert F. Needham, and the Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins; Elections—the Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
chairman, Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind, and William E. Gardner; 
auditors—the Finance Committee of the Convention, Messrs. 
Davis, Upton, Whitney; religious services—the Rev. J. W. Beach, 
Dr. Leavitt, and Dr. Coons; monitors—Mrs. Philip H. DeLong, 
Robert F. Needham, the Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, and the Rev. 
Robert M. Rice. 

The Superintendent, Dr. Coons, read his annual report. 
The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, stated that the- operating 
income for the year had amounted to $12,975.21. The operating 
expense had been $13,211.28, leaving an excess of expense of 
$236.07. The payment from the churches in the way of quotas 


amounted to $3,006.99. The trust funds in the care of the Con-. 


vention amount to $347,047.42, and the total of the general funds 
is $179,948.33. 

The Rev. Edgar R. Walker, chairman of the Committee of 
Fellowship, reported 114 ministers (exclusive of four whose fel- 
lowship is pending acceptance by another state) in the fellowship 
of the Convention. The licentiates number thirteen. New 
pastorates in the year were begun in sixteen places. During the 
year the Rey. Charles C. Conner, the Rey. Thomas Cross, and 
the Rev. Albert Hammatt have died. 

Out of the work of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations came the following items: That the Executive 
Committee continue the policy of soliciting the quota assess- 
ments in three installments; that the offering for the enlargement 
of the Ministerial Relief Fund be taken by the parishes on the 
first Sunday in December; that several state-wide rallies be ar- 
ranged through the year by the Superintendent; that a Massa- 
chusetts News Letter appear once a month in The Christian Leader 
and that reprints of the Letter be distributed to the parishes; 
that the Speakers’ Bureau be continued; that the plan of a Unified 
Convention paralleling as far as possible the 1939 General Con- 
vention plan be instituted for the State Convention in 1941; 
that greater co-operation be given and an appropriation be 
made toward the work of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches; that an appropriation of $50 be made to the Com- 
mission on Temperance; that as far as possible a co-ordination of 
General Convention, State Convention, and local programs be 


effected; that every church trustee, standing committee member, 
church school superintendent, church school teacher and the 
officers of all auxiliary bodies subscribe to The Christian Leader, 
and that such subscriptions be financed from the church budgets 
where necessary; that the Advisory Committee be continued; 
that an appropriation of $50 be made to the Commission on 
Social Action; that an appropriation be made toward the work of 
the Laymen’s Council; that an appropriation be made to the 
State Sunday School Association, such appropriation to be in- 
creased from the usual contribution of $50; that the Committee 
on Young People’s Work aid the young people of the state in 
formulating a ‘more intensive religious and social program, and 
that a college student program to meet the needs of Universalist 
students in the greater Boston area be instituted for the 1940-41 
student year; that hearty approval be given the efforts of all 
concerned in the new movement toward the establishment of a 
Universalist society in Needham and that the Advisory Com- 
mittee interest itself in that movement; that in accordance with 
the statement of the Superintendent of the need of more ade- 
quate salaries for ministers in some parishes, the Missions Com- 
mittee investigate plans of aid as practiced by our own and other 
denominations and determine a policy for this state; that a sum 
beyond that required for the ordinary and regular appropriations 
but not exceeding $5,000 be made available to the Executive 
Committee for the purpose of parish surveys and special extension 
work, the same to be understood as taken from the unrestricted 
funds of the Convention. 

While the report of the Registration Committee of the local 
church showed a total attendance of Universalists upon the three 
days of 437, the Rey. Francis Randall, of the Committee on 
Elections, reported, as entitled to vote on Thursday, seventy-two 
lay delegates and thirty-two ministers. 

The officers elected were: Dr. Flint M. Bissell, president; 
George A. Upton, vice-president; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, secretary; 
A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer; trustees for three years, Walter 
E. Mitchell and Chester A. Dunlap; trustee for one year, the 
Rev. George H. Wood; Committee on Fellowship for three years, 
Robert A. Dickson and F. Elwood Smith; Publishing House 
trustees for three years, the Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, Charles 
R. Duhig, Lester W. Nerney, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Pub- 
lishing House trustee for one year, Willis V. Ames. The preacher 
of the occasional sermon in 1941 will be the Rev. Stanley G, 
Spear, with the Rev. T. J. Menadue as alternate. 

Everyone is happy over the fact that the annual meetings for 
1941 will be held in Gloucester. Our entire Church will next 
year be recognizing the 200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Murray, and Gloucester was his home for nearly twenty years. 

* ok * 


THERE’S SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


A drunken tramp printer asked an editor for 25 cents to get 
something to eat. The editor said, ““What did you do with your 
money when you had a job?” He replied: “I spent it. People 
who hoard their money don’t do the world any good.” The edi- 
tor’s fitting reply was, ‘If I had spent all my money the way you 
spent yours, I wouldn’t have 25 cents to give you.” The drunk 
looked puzzled for a moment and then said: “I guess some of us 
will have to keep sober.’”’—Religious Telescope: 


* * * 


When the ark was being loaded in preparation for the big 
rain that was near at hand, three big:camels hove into sight. 
Noah was surprised to see three camels coming up the gang- 
way. ‘Hey!’ he shouted, ‘‘one of you will have to stay ashore.” 
“Not me,” said the first ship of the desert. “I am the camel so 
many people swallow while straining at a gnat.”’ “‘I,’’ said the 
second, ‘‘am the camel whose back is broken by the last straw.’ 
“And I,” said the third and last, ‘‘“am the camel which shall 
pass through the eye of a needle sooner than a rich man shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ Noah scratched his head in perplexity. 
Finally, deciding that posterity could ill spare any of these he let 
them all come aboard.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. ACHENBACH DEFENDS WORCESTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Would it not be fair, in connection with the discussion on the 
motion to table at Worcester, to tell your readers that the con- 
vention session had already continued far beyond the time al- 
lotted for it when the resolution was presented—at almost one 
o’clock, after people had begun to leave? A fair debate on the 
issue could well have consumed another full hour. Should a reso- 
lution of so controversial a nature ever be introduced without 
having its consideration included in the agendum of the conven- 
tion? There was insufficient time for the formation of a con- 
sidered opinion among the delegates. Hither the passage or the 
defeat of the resolution would have made of the convention a 
mere sounding board for that body of opinion which had made 
the more astute use of parliamentary tactics. 

Should there not always, in the interest of harmony, be time 
enough allowed for amending a resolution until it came to repre- 
‘sent a position upon which all could unite? I cannot “heartily 
approve,’’ as we were asked to do, of the President’s appointment 
of Myron Taylor as his personal representative to the Vatican, 
but I might vote to condone his action, and to uphold him in all 
his efforts to promote and preserve peace. 

In the latest disclosure of The Christian Century, which I find 
‘holding doggedly to a principle’ rather than “tearing its shirt to 
‘shreds,’’ Myron Taylor is shown to consider himself as ‘‘Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican without portfolio,” giving as his address the 
‘State Department, Washington, D. C. Is a principle merely 
something to be toyed with in times of ease, to be set aside in 
favor of “more practical’ considerations in times of stress? I 
regard a principle as something to which I may well become 
wedded in times of peace, when one is presumably nearest to be- 
ing in his right mind, to be held to even more firmly in times of 
confusion such as these. Thus the true liberal devotes himself 
fearlessly to the apprehension of the highest spiritual and social 
values in times of peace and seeks to remain their conservator 
when the real testing times come. And I am also wondering 
whether the true liberal] will not, particularly in times of stress, 
seek stringently to avoid all use of the artifices of debate, such as 
the “argumentum ad hominem,”’’ in the presentation of his case. 

Lyman Achenbach. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


* * 


DR. ROSE REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my letter of May 11 calling for loyalty among Univer- 
salist ministers toward one another I purposely refrained from 
giving names, as I wanted this serious matter discussed without 
personalities. However, you have given the names of Mr. Gehr 
and Dr. Newton and made a plea in their defense. I reply that 
I did not accuse Mr. Gehr of disloyalty in having Dr. Newton 
preach his installation sermon. He is a young minister and must 
have done so without thinking that in calling in a minister of 
another denomination for that distinctively Universalist part 
of his service he was passing by many Universalist ministers 
who were thoroughly capable of taking that part and were easily 
available. I hold that an installation sermon and an occasional 
sermon should be preached only by a Universalist, because it 
should bring a distinctively Universalist message to the congrega- 
tion at that very important and impressive time. 

True, Dr. Newton had been a Universalist but he was no 
longer in our fellowship. Moreover, he quit us of his own free 
will and accord. If he had requested our Fellowship Committee 
to make a special exception in his case, they had the power to do 
so and continue him in our fellowship. However, the Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church of New Jersey tells me that no minister 
can be ordained in their church and still retain his fellowship in 
another denomination. Dr. Newton dropped us in order to 
become an Episcopa! rector. We gave him our leading church, 


\ 


the Church of the Divine Paternity in New York, and had hoped 
great things of him in the way of leadership and inspiration for 
our denomination when we needed a strong leader most; but he 
washed his hands of us, and left that important church in the lurch. 

You are generous in saying that Dr. Newton’s motto is 
“From one denomination to another, leaving doors open.”” But 
he closed the door when he stepped into the Episcopal Church 
fold! He cannot come back to us without quitting them. We 
cannot go to them without forsaking our own church. And I ask 
you who is to build churches so that he will have doors to leave 
open if all of us step lightly from one denomination to another. 
Churches are created and kept prosperous by men and women 
who stick, and bear the brunt of continuous hard denominational 
work. If he had gone into the Congregational or Unitarian de- 
nomination the situation would have been different, as we have 
reciprocal fellowships with them. 

I thoroughly agree with you that we should invite speakers 
with specialties to explain and preachers of brilliant ability to 
speak in our churches and at our conventions. But not to take 
distinctively Universalist parts or to displace Universalists of 
equal expert knowledge. Iam also in accord with you in praising 
the brilliant piece of work done by my brother, William Wallace, 
and the superb committee that co-operated with him at our 
Washington Convention. But one of our own ministers preached 
the occasional sermon and our own men and women had fine 
recognition on the program. 

In all the years I have preached and lectured for other de- 
nominations, I have never been invited to give an installation 
sermon or fill a place that a clergyman of that denomination 
deserved to occupy. All the other sects are very loyal to their 
own men and women. That is one reason they are strong and 
growing. 

The Unitarians have ‘‘A Code of Ethics for the Ministry.” 
Should not we Universalists? Then our young ministers and we 
oldsters would have a code to guide us and would know what 
loyalty required. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, our consecrated new General Super- 
intendent, has launched a “Forward Together Movement.” 
“Together’”’ is a word that demands loyalty. How can we go 
forward if we do not march shoulder to shoulder in everything? 
We must, indeed, beware of sectarian narrowness, as you warn; 
but our danger is not that. Our danger is denominational flab- 
biness and disloyalty. Now is the hour to get together and stick 
together. Loyalty is the word! Solidarity is our urgent need! 

Henry R. Rose. 

Montclair, N. J. 


* * 


WHERE THE LEADER GOES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We don’t expect you to believe this—but two very funda- 
mentalist ministers have enjoyed your unapproachable Leader 
every week. At our house—you understand—not at theirs. 
They are both men with brains and they have found you so fair 
that they’ve read on for three months. That’s what we call a 
triumph. 

If you want to use this—without place or name—it’s yours. 
Nobody in the North will know what it means, however. 

A Gaap Ge 
* * 
TOO SECTARIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please discontinue my subscription to The Christian Leader 
when it runs out with the end of this month. I do not get so 
much from it as I did in former years, on account of its larger 
space given to sectarian interests. Not but that I would wel- 
come that, if I were pastor of a Universalist church, but I’m not. 

J. E. LeBosquet. 

Amherst, N. H. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
AT FERRY BEACH 


From Saturday, July 20, to Saturday, 
July 27, the General Sunday School As- 
sociation will conduct its annual institute 
at Ferry Beach. Below is the list of in- 
structors and the daily schedule of classes. 


Leaders: 
Dean—Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, min- 
ister First Parish Church, Malden, 
Mass. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University. 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive 
Director General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister Uni- 
tarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, and vice- 
president General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, former field 
worker G. S. S. A. Experienced leader 
in Religious Education. 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Field Secretary 
Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass. 


Schedule of Classes: 
8.15 The Life of Jesus, Dr. Atwood. 
Understanding Children, Mrs. Scott. 
9.15 Study Period. 
10.15 The Christian Church in the World 
Today, Dr. Scott. 
Worship in the Church School, Miss 
Wood. 
11.15 Chapel, Mr. Frazier. 
11.40 The Life of Jesus (second period), 
Dr. Atwood. 
Teaching Primary Children, 
Andrews. 
7.00 Young People’s Discussion Group, 
leader, Mr. Frazier. 
Adult Discussion Group, 
Dr. Scott. 


Miss 


leader, 


All ministers and church school super- 
intendents, together with all former at- 
tendants at a Religious Education Insti- 
tute, have received copies of this year’s 
folder giving information and a hint as to 
the values tied up in this week’s experience 
at Ferry Beach. Copies of this are free 


upon request. 
ok * 


GLEANED FROM UNITARIAN 
MAY MEETINGS 


“A living religion enlists the mind. Re- 
ligion lives when its intellectual framework 
is being everlastingly taken down and re- 
built.”.—Dean Henry W. Holmes, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard. 

“Learning is a life-long process and 
childhood is not necessarily the most 
significant time for learning. . . . We must 
broaden our base to include young people 
and adults....A religious education 


Cathedral Aisle in the Grove at 
Ferry Beach 


must be provided to meet needs at every 
stage of maturity. The question is not 
‘Dare we make learning the center?’ but 
‘Can the liberal church long exist which 
fails to make learning the conscious ex- 
pectation of the whole range of life?’ ”’ 
—Ernest W. Kuebler, Director Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, A. U. A. 

“There are two points of view in regard 
to the use of biblical material. One says 
that boys and girls should be told Bible 
stories, even though they do not under- 
stand them, in order that they may not be 
ignorant. The other says we should give 
boys and girls stories from the Bible not 
because the Bible is a great human heritage 
but because certain of the experiences in 
the record are worth while for children to 
share.’—Sophia L. Fahs, Editor Chil- 
dren’s Materials, Department of Religious 
Education, A. U. A. 

Mentioning some of the problems faced 
in field work Miss Frances W. Wood, field 
secretary for the Department of Religious 
Education of the A. U. A., included the 
local church which takes all too seriously 
the advice in Marjorie Hillis’ book ‘‘Live 
Alone and Like It.” 

“We are living in days. when those 
worthy of co-operation with the Divine 
Spirit are being sifted out.’—Rev. Lau- 
rance R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commenting on the 1940-41 budget of 
$33,729.00 which has been set up for its 
Division of Education by the A. U. A., 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president, said 
“The whole long range success of the lib- 
eral church depends on the time, money 
and personal service we pour into our 
educational program.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, addressing the 
women of the Unitarian Alliance, said he 


came with no word of hope regarding the 
relations of men or women to the world in 
which they live. Yet three things must be 
done in the world today. 1. Keep man- 
kind physically alive. 2. Keep mankind 
alive intellectually and spiritually. 3. Get 
rid of war. “Nothing in this world is 
permanently worth doing until we get rid 


of war.” 
ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS TO 
MEET IN MANCHESTER, JUNE 16 


Last year the Sunday School Associa- 
tion of New Hampshire instituted an all- 
day retreat for officers and teachers in the 
Universalist schools of the state. This 
proved so helpful that it is being repeated. 
As in 1989 it is being held the Sunday fol- 
lowing Children’s Day, when the church 
schools of the state have suspended sessions 
for the year. The following program has 
been planned for the day, to be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Manchester. 


9.15 Introductions and explanation of 
program. 

9.20 First General Assembly. 

“Improving Worship in the Church 
School.”’ Leader: Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. 

10.30 Morning Worship. 

Sermon: ‘“Tomorrow’s Christians.” 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord. 
12.30 Dinner at the church. 

1.45 Second General Assembly. 

Subject: “Social Teachings in the 
Church School.’’? Leader: Miss 
Margaret Winchester. 

2.45 Third General Assembly. 

Subject: ‘‘Making the Bible Live.” 
Leader: Rev. Harold B. Hunting, 
Congregational church, Greenfield. 

3.45 Recess. 

4.00 Departmental Conferences. 
Beginners, Primary: Miss Andrews. 
Junior: Mr. Hunting. 
Intermediate, Senior: 
chester. 

5.15 Service of Dedication. 


Miss Win- 


* k 


HAVE YOU ELECTED A NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT? 


With the month of May each year there 
comes a turnover in the leadership of Uni- 
versalist church schools. At annual meet- 
ings of the parish or the church school 
board, where the school is not an organic 
part of the church, officers are appointed 
or elected. Not infrequently a change in 
the superintendency of the school takes 
place. 

If this is true in your church will the 
secretary of your school or some one—pos- 
sibly the retiring superintendent himself 
or his successor—notify the G. 8S. S. A. 
immediately, giving full name and ad- 
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dress? This office maintains one mailing 
list—of church school superintendents. 
Everything in the way of materials, bulle- 
tins, services, etc., goes to the superin- 
tendent of your school. Rather it goes to 
the person whose name is on our list. And 
that list is accurate and up-to-date only 
as it is kept so by information sent from 
the local school. 

A trip into the field reveals invariably 
some new superintendent, struggling along, 
wishing he knew where he might get help. 
Meanwhile materials are going to last 
year’s superintendent who may intend to 
hand over his mailings but doesn’t get to 
it. And each time a penny postcard plus 
some one’s awareness and action could 
have prevented this. 


* * 


CHILDREN AS CREATIVE WRITERS 


Between sessions of the Massachusetts 
Conventions in Worcester last month, there 
was opportunity to visit the church, where 
Miss Rebecca Rice is principal of the 
primary department. Miss Rice is known 
to many of our teachers of children through 
her contributions to The Pilgrim Elemen- 
lary Teacher (now Children’s Religion), her 
vacation school text, “Exploring God’s 
Out-of-Doors,’’ and her books of stories 
for children. 

On a bulletin board we were attracted 
to a verse obviously printed by a seven 
or eight-year-old, bearing the caption 
“Spring Song.”’” Miss Rice explained that 
one Sunday as the children were discussing 
the familiar ‘‘For lo, the winter is past,” 
they decided they would like to write their 


own account of what happens when spring 
comes to Worcester. Many things were 
mentioned, but after sifting and sorting the 
following emerged: 
For lo, the spring has come. 
The fog has melted the snow. 
The tulip has pushed through the earth; 
The buds are growing bigger on the trees. 
The sun warms the earth; 
Robins are coming from the south. 
Spring has come. 

* * 


SOME QUESTIONS AND A STATE- 
MENT 


Has your school paid its per capita for 
the current year? Has it made its con- 
tribution to the G. S. S. A.? Has your 
treasurer forwarded your Friendship Offer- 
ings? Do you know that June 30 (not far 
off) marks the end of this Association’s 
fiscal year—that its books close on that 
date? 

The help of every school is needed, not 
only that income for current expenses may 
be adequate, but that obligations to 
workers supported by our Friendship Offer- 


ings may be met. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews participated in the Penn- 
sylvania Convention held in Girard, May 
31-June 2. She spoke at the opening ses- 
sion on Friday evening, again at the meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Association Sat- 
turday afternoon, and conducted a con- 
ference for teachers on Sunday preceding 
the morning church service. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


We are giving you, at this writing, our 
institute program for the summer. It 
may be changed in one or two details, but 
the set-up is finished, and we are urging 
our readers to make their reservations as 
soon as possible. 


July 6 to 16. Y.P.C.U. Convention and 
Joint Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 8 to 16. Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference, East Northfield, Mass. 

July 20 to 27. United Christian Adult 
Conference, East Northfield, Mass. 

July 27 to Aug. 3. Institute of Church- 
manship, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 9,10 and 11. Murray Grove Week- 
end Institute, Murray Grove, Forked 
River, N. J. 


The theme of the Institute of Church- 
manship is ‘Adults in Action.””’ We open 
the week with a week-end Adult Book Fair, 
where we will have book talks and reviews 
of new books on religion, the Bible, family 
life, social community problems, etc. We 
will have an extensive book exhibit with 
discussion on how to use books in church 
work. 


This institute will follow the scope of 
work developed last year and will include 
courses on the United Christian Adult 
Movement handled by expert leaders, also 
the foreign mission subject, ‘‘China,’”’ and 
the home subject based on the migrant 
question handled in the book “Shifting 
Populations.” 

The evenings will be different from any 
we have ever had before at Ferry Beach. 

Name your delegates now—the more 
we have, the better the institute. 


Mary E. Friedrich, 
Institute and World Relations Chairman. 


* * 


GUEST DAY AT THE MIDDLEPORT 
MISSION CIRCLE 

Twenty-three ladies of the Middleport 
Universalist parish enjoyed the guest 
meeting of the Mission Circle on Tuesday, 
April 16. A dessert luncheon of sherbet, 
cookies and coffee was served in the parish 
hall, with spring flowers decorating the 
tables and Japanese miniatures as favors. 
Trays containing other miniatures of 
Japanese household articles were passed 


for inspection, and much hilarity accom- 
panied a guessing contest as to their proper 
use. 

This started the program off with a 
Japanese flavor, and Mrs. Stetson told 
briefly about the work of Universalist 
women in Japan. Mrs. May Knapp Collins 
then presented the work of the Clara Bar- 
ton Camp for Diabetics, using large photo- 
graphs to illustrate her remarks. These 
were pinned on a panel on the wall and 
made a part of the decorations for the 
room. The work in North Carolina was 
presented by Mrs. Robert Stilts, Mrs. May 
March, Miss Hattie Kittredge and Mrs. 
Grace Freeman. Miss Yates’ recent 
pamphlet, “By Their Deeds,” was fol- 
lowed and copies distributed, along with 
other leaflets describing the projects men- 
tioned. A large wall map had been drawn 
showing the location of our mission points 
in North Carolina. Pictures of Univer- 
salist buildings had been cut out and 
scattered about the tables, and as each 
place was mentioned the ladies were asked 
to find the proper picture and it was 
pinned to the map. This they could do 
by use of the sheets picturing the various 
buildings in North Carolina which they 
held in their hands. For these sheets, the 
pamphlets, and the albums of snapshots 
and large pictures, we are indebted to the 
office of the Association of Universalist 
Women. 

We consider this meeting one of the 
most successful we have ever held, both in 
social fellowship and from the standpoint 
of advertising our Mission Circle and edu- 
cating our women in the various projects 
in which Universalist women are con- 
cerned. 

Margaret F. Stetson. 


* * 


AN S. 0. S. FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


A recent letter from Mr. Skeels, our 
minister in Rocky Mount, N. C., states 
that he very much needs hymnbooks for 
use in his church. His congregations are 
increasing, and, of course, his work is 
made harder because he lacks necessary 
materials. Isn’t there some church which 
has hymnals it is not now using? Maybe 
your church has just bought new hymnals 
and your old ones are merely gathering 
dust. Why not look the hymnals over and 
send Mr. Skeels your good used books. 
We know he would be most appreciative. 

What a calamity to have a competent 
vested choir and no anthems to sing! 
Can you imagine such a state? At our 
Rocky Mount church this is exactly the 
situation. Why don’t you appoint your- 
self a committee of one to go to your choir 
loft, or ask your organist if your choir 
doesn’t have some standard anthems which 
they no longer sing? Maybe you would 
look them over and send the music which is 
in good condition. Wouldn’t you feel 
better to know the services in the Rocky 
Mount church were more interesting be- 
cause you took an interest in them? 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Sabbath School Union Members Guests of 


Publishing House 


Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting Elects Frederick Harrison President 


Fifty members of the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union met at 16 Beacon Street 
Wednesday evening, May 22, as guests of 
the Universalist Publishing House. At the 
business meeting Frederick Harrison of 
Everett was elected president to succeed 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of West Somer- 
ville. Other officers elected were: Ralph 
O. Silva, Medford, vice-president; Mrs. 
Evelyn Barker, secretary; Frederick A. 
Redgate, Grove Hall, treasurer. 

The program for the evening, arranged 
by Rev. Robert Rice of Arlington and Miss 
Dora J. Brown, bookroom manager, took 
the form of an exhibit of curriculum ma- 
terial and discussion of its use by group 
leaders. From the fourth floor conference 


room to the first floor bookroom and busi- 
ness office material was displayed. After 
the business session the group divided into 
smaller special-interest groups. For a 
half an hour each group examined curricu- 
lum material and questioned their leaders 
on the most effective ways of using it. 
Group leaders were Harriet Pownall for the 
Beginners and Primary ages, Harriet G. 
Yates, Juniors, Susan M. Andrews, Inter- 
mediate, and Margaret Winchester, Sen- 
iors. Miss Winchester led a closing wor- 
ship service, after which light refreshments 
were served by a Headquarters staff 
committee consisting of Dora J. Brown, 
Esther A. Richardson, Marjorie Leslie 
and Edith Blow. 


Sunday School Convention at Worcester 


The annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation opened Tuesday morning, May 
14, in the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, with a worship service by Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach, pastor of the church, 
and Rey. Douglas H. Robbins, president 
of the Association. Miss Margaret Win- 
chester of the General Sunday School 
Association spoke on ‘‘Let Us Have More 
Leaders” and Mrs. Nellie E. Friend of 
Melrose on ‘‘The Master Hand.” 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the church, after which time was provided 
for examination of the church school ex- 
hibit. Many schools were represented and 
the school of the First Church had a fine 
exhibit of its own. The outstanding piece 
of hand work, many thought, was a replica 
of the Clara Barton Home and Diabetic 
Camp, the work of the whole school. 

In the afternoon Miss Alice Harrison of 
Lynn acted as mistress of ceremonies and 
chief of staff of a Religious Education 
clinic. Among those assisting her were 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of Malden, Miss 
Margaret Winchester, Miss Susan M. 


Andrews, Rev. O. Herbert McKenney of 
East Boston, and Miss Mary Lillie of At- 
tleboro, who acted as conference leaders. 
Others of the staff were Mrs. Bangs of 
Orange, Mrs. George H. Wood, Jr., of 
Everett, Rev. Trueman J. Menadue of 
Franklin, Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arling- 
ton, and Miss Pownall of Waltham, who 
brought valuable suggestions to the clinic. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach of Gloucester; vice- 
president, Edith Winn of Arlington; treas- 
urer, Robert Needham of Arlington; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lawrence Asplind of Med- 
ford; directors for three years, Rev. George 
H. Welch of Monson and Mrs. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Saugus; director for one year 
to fill the unexpired term of Miss Winn, 
Rev. George H. Wood, Jr., of Everett. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham 
closed the convention with a worship ser- 
vice. 

Much credit for the success of the day 
is due Robert Needham, who was general 


chairman of the program. He was assisted” 


by Mrs. Chamberlain, the state supervisor, 
who did much. of the detail work. 


A New Hampshire Letter 


A visit of the New Hampshire State 
Superintendent to the Federated Church 
in Marlboro, N. H., brought some sur- 
prises and gave much satisfaction. Here 
is a federation of Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and Universalists. Rev. Barron F. 
McIntire is minister. He spent part of his 
boyhood in Marlboro when his father was 
minister of the Universalists before the 


federation took place, and he was well and 
favorably known to the people when they 
called him to be minister of the com- 
munity. The services are held in the Con- 
gregational church, which has been beauti- 
fully decorated since I last visited it. 
With a vested choir of 30 voices and with 
such an able preacher as Mr. McIntire in 
the midst of such beautiful surroundings, 


the people cannot help but be uplifted and 
inspired. After dinner at the manse I was 
taken on a personally conducted tour of the 
units which make up the federated project. 
The church formerly used by the Metho- 
dists is now a community center, where 
both old and young may go for games and 
recreation. In the basement is a bowling 
alley, which nets a sizable sum each year. 
This building also contains a parlor where 
the various women’s organizations meet 
for work and conference. The large audi- 
torium is used for lectures, musicales and 
other gatherings. For some reason the 
Catholics are prevented from using this 
building, but it is fulfilling its function in 
the community. 

The church formerly occupied by the 
Universalists is being fitted up as a youth 
center. The auditorium will be used for 
entertainments and other gatherings, the 
vestry as a game room, and other small 
rooms for such purposes as may be neces- 
sary. The Catholics are not prevented 
from using this building. This is to be a 
real community enterprise and will meet 
a longfelt want in the town. 

The possibility of such a practical appli- 
cation of religion leads us to look favorably 
upon the federated idea. If each of the 
three churches were trying to work sep- 
arately, such recreational centers could not 
find support. But here people are trying to 
forget to some extent their theological be- 
liefs and denominationalism. They are all 
working together to bring the kingdom of 
God into that community. Mr. McIntire 
is to be congratulated on the opportunity 
which he has and we believe he will make 
the most of it. The work he is doing does 
not make him any less a denominational 
man, for our people always pay their 
quota and Mr. McIntire is vice-president 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention. 

. A. A. Blair. 


DR. HAMILTON DIES 


Rev. Frederick William Hamilton, D.D., 
80, of Cambridge, Mass., fourth president 
of Tufts College and a high-ranking Mason, 
died May 22 following an emergency op- 
eration in a Boston hospital. 

A native of Portland, where he prepared 
for college, Dr. Hamilton received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Tufts in 1880. 
As an undergraduate he was active in de- 
bating and in his senior year served as 
editor-in-chief of the Tuftonian, college 
literary publication. 

He entered the Universalist ministry in 
1889, three years after he received his 
master of arts degree from Tufts. His 
first pastorate was in Pawtucket, R. L., 
where he served as minister of the Univer- 
salist church from 1889 to 1895. In 1896 he 
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’ 
was called to the Roxbury, Mass., church. 


r 


In the fall of 1905 he was elected president 


_of Tufts, following the death of Elmer H. 


) 


Capen, and resigned in 1912. He is cred- 
ited with establishing Jackson College as a 
co-educational division of Tufts College. 

Dr. Hamilton wrote considerably on 
civic problems and won several prizes 
offered by the American Humane Society 
for the best essay on a practical plan for 
the settling of disputes between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 

He was a 33d degree Mason and since 
1915 had served as grand secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in Massachusetts. 
He was also a member of the state board 
of education from 1909 to 1920. 

Tufts bestowed on him an honorary doc- 
torate of divinity in 1899, and St. Lawrence 


_ University honored him with a doctor of 


laws degree in 1906. 

Dr. Hamilton’s first wife, whom he mar- 
ried in 1884, was the late Florence Quin- 
tard Mead. He married the late Emma 
Tuttle James in 1912. 

He leaves a son, Guy C. Hamilton of 
Somerville, and a daughter, Miss Dorothy 
J. Hamilton of Cambridge. 

Services were held on Saturday, May 
25, in the Story Chapel of Mount Auburn 
Cemetery. The Very Rev. Percy T. Edrop, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, Spring- 


field, officiated.—Boston Herald. 


10.45 a. m. 
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CLINTON L. SCOTT TO BE 
RESIDENT PASTOR 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Dayton, Ohio, 
will serve as resident pastor at Murray 
Grove during the season which begins 
July 27 and ends Labor Day. 

Dr. Scott is well known to the younger 
generation through his service at Ferry 
Beach and his attendance at conventions 
and gatherings. He is scheduled to teach 
on the Institute faculty at Ferry Beach 
preceding his pastorate at Murray Grove, 
and he will serve in a similar capacity at 
the Murray Grove Institute, which will be 
held this year from Aug. 9 to 11. 

A fine program is being planned for 
Murray Grove this summer, and again, as 
always, Universalists are urged to visit 
and to take an interest in this shrine of the 
denomination. 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 
“Meet old friends, new friends,’ runs 
the invitation of this historic association 
of Universalist churches meeting at the 
Canton, Mass., church, Wednesday, June 5. 
The program is: 
10.30 a.m. Service of worship, William E. 
Gardner. 
“‘Ambassadors of God,’ Rev. 
G. Douglas Frazier. 
11.30 a.m. Business meeting. 
12.15 p.m. Lunch (forty cents). 
1.45 p. m. Service of worship, Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Randall. 
2 p.m. “Hand in Hand,” Miss Ida E. 


Metz, Association of Universalist Women. 

2.40 p.m. “Our Work in Massachusetts,”’ 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., State Su- 
perintendent. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The fall gathering of the Idlewild Fel- 
lowship for ministers and their wives will 
be held at Senexet, Putnam, Conn., Sept. 
16-18, beginning at supper on Monday and 
going through dinner on Wednesday. 

The cost will be $10 for each couple. 
Reservations must be accompanied by a 
payment of $5. This can be claimed up 
till Sept. 9 in event of withdrawal of reser- 
vation. Checks should be made payable 
to Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, treasurer of 
the Fellowship, 20 Forest Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


ALBERT NILES 
TO MARRY 


Rey. Albert C. Niles, minister-elect of 
the Weymouth and Weymouth Landing 
churches, will be married in Springfield, 
Mass., on Tuesday, June 18, to Miss Helen 
Isabel Paine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Robinson Paine. 


KIWANIANS, ATTENTION! 

Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes: 

“The Church of the Redeemer cordially 
invites all Universalists attending the Con- 
vention of Kiwanis International in June 
to visit us. The church building is con- 
veniently located in relation to all hotels 
and is open daily. Sunday services begin 
at 11 a. m. Let us know that you are 
coming and we shall assist in making your 
visit a pleasant one.” 


DETROIT CHURCH WELL REP- 
RESENTED AT ANNIVERSARY 
WEEK MEETINGS 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, Mich., accompanied by 
several members of the church, attended 
Anniversary Week meetings in Boston. 
Mrs. H. M. Woodward, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, represented that group 
at the meetings, and Miss Jean Holmes the 
Arista Club. 

The every member canvass, planned and 
executed by Mrs. J. Edward Amendt, 
chairman, met with generous response. 
Renewed and greater interest in the church 
was the consensus of opinion of the many 
workers. 

The Double-U Club, a group of young 
people of high-school age, will be repre- 
sented at the Mid-West Conference, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., and the Lake Erie Confer- 
ence at Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. W. Birdsall represented the 
Women’s Alliance at the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Junior Alliance has become affil- 


jated with the national organization of the 
Campfire Girls and will function hereafter 
in both capacities. Margaret Alexander is 
the leader and Marjorie Holmes assistant. 
The group meets the first and third Satur- 
day morning of each month. 


DRAMA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several scholarships for a three-week 
period at the Amateur Theater Workshop 
at Morrisville, Vt., this summer are open 
to Universalists, made available through 
the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend and others. Work is offered in three 
main divisions—little theater, puppetry 
and religious drama. Any Universalist 
over high-school age, competent to receive 
and use instruction in dramatic arts, is 
eligible. Persons especially desired as 
recipients are those who wish to prepare 
for the supervision of dramatics in re- 
ligious education; those wishing to know 
how to use drama in worship; those who 
would like to specialize in the use of pup- 
pets in religious education; or those who 
have been active in dramatics in any 
church organization and wish additional 
training. 

For application blank and folder of de- 
tails about the workshop, address Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, 19 Church Street, 
Barre, Vt. 


PRECENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
IN BEVERLY 


As part of the centennial celebration of 
the founding of the Beverly, Mass., 
church in 1840, a “Decades” supper was 
held recently in Hathaway Hall. It was 
intended to have a table for each decade 
of the life of the parish, but interest was 
such that there were nearer 13 tables with 
about 140 in attendance. One long table 
accommodated the descendants of the 
men who founded the parish. The hostess 
at each table was dressed in the style of her 
period and the 12 waitresses wore gowns 
of their grandmothers’ day. Many of the 
guests also were in costume and after sup- 
per a parade was held. Each hostess told 
briefly the history of the parish for the 
period which her table represented. At 
the same time old songs were described and 
sung, in which Ross Spear Moran of Win- 
throp assisted. 

Nellie Fegan gave the history leading up 
to the founding of the parish. 

The more formal observance of the cen- 
tennial anniversary is to be held the first 
week in October. 


FRAMINGHAM YOUNG PEOPLE 
SPONSOR MAY FESTIVAL 


The May Festival sponsored by the 
Y. P. C. U. of the Framingham, Mass., 
church on Friday evening, May 17, proved 
highly successful from every angle. The 
program included a one-act play, readings, 
violin selections, tap dancing, general 
dancing and games. Light refreshments 
were served under the direction of the 
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president of the union, Janet Werner. 
Virginia Dunlap and Robert Avery had 
charge of the hall decorations. 

Taking part in the play, ‘‘A Quiet Eve- 
ning at Home,’ were Murdock Britton, 
Dorothy Knight, Aldora Roach, Lois 
Metzger, Robert Avery, Arnold Statton 
and Corry Werner. The union was in- 
debted to Mrs. Alberta Beers for her as- 
sistance in directing the play. 

On Sunday evening, May 19, the union 
entertained the young people of the 
Methodist church. The speaker was Miss 
Ai-li Sing, Chinese student at Wellesley 
College. 


MEMBER OF KING ZOG’S 
GOVERNMENT SPEAKS IN 
BIDDEFORD CHURCH 


At the reguiar monthly meeting of the 
Men’s Club of the Biddeford, Maine, 
church, held May 9, the speaker was John 
Paskali, assistant secretary of state for 
Albania under King Zog. Mr. Paskali 
fled the country with the king. He is now 
employed in the Pepperell Mills in Bidde- 
ford, and has been attending the Univer- 
salist church there. He spoke on the 
customs of his country. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Yates of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Harriet G., to 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 

Miss Yates, who resides in Malden, 
Mass., is General Field Worker of the 
Universalist General Convention and al- 
lied organizations. Previously she served 
on the staff of the General Sunday School 
Association. Mr. Walker is minister of 
the Chureh of Our Savior, Waltham, 
Mass., and a former president of the 
General Sunday School Association. 

No immediate date has been set for the 
wedding. 


MUKWONAGO CHURCH ACTIVE 


The Mukwonago, Wis., Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church sponsored the annual 
sacred concert given by the male chorus 
of the Waukesha Motor Company on 
Sunday, May 19. One hundred and twen- 
ty-four attended. 

Eugene Brunson, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the church, was recently 
elected vice-president of the Mukwonago 
Civic Association. 

On Sunday evening, May 26, the bacca- 
laureate service of the local high school was 
held in the church auditorium. Rev. J. 
Stewart Diem, pastor, gave the address. 

Children’s Day was observed on June 2 
at the regular morning service. 

Mrs. Pearl Goetsch, an active worker in 
the church, has recently returned from 
Florida, where she spent the winter. 

Miss Charlotte Rintelman, a leader 
in the young people’s activities of the 
church, was married on April 21 to Harold 
Koefler. 


WHO’S WHO 
Edward Hill is a layman in the Univer- 
salist church in Reading, Pa. 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS : 

Robert Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
addressed the Everett Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Wednesday, May 22, on ‘‘No License 
Vote at November Elections.” 


Rev. Robert Weston of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has again been asked to become 
summer pastor at the Universalist church 
in Eastham, Cape Cod, and has accepted. 


Mrs. Edythe Diem, wife of the pastor 
of the Mukwonago, Wis., Unitarian- 


Universalist church, appeared on the 
Cavalcade of America nation-wide radio 
broadcast from the Milwaukee Auditorium 
on Tuesday, May 21. 


Ernest A. Brown, Jr., will be ordained 
and installed as minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Stow, Mass., on 
June 2. Mr. Brown, who will graduate 
from Tufts in June, has served as summer 
pastor in the Universalist church in East 
Lempster, N. H. 


Miss Ella Cecile Smith, organist of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, IIl., 
which position she has filled for many years, 
gave a recital of high order at the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists held in Chicago from 
May 19 to 21. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vt., was elected a member of the board of 
directors at a recent meeting of Vermont 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary— Miss Ida E. Metz. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Direetor—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chatrman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa) Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


* Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 

Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 


808 E. 7th St., 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. . 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave. 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass, 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll 
K. Steele, Gloucester. A. Ernest Walter, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. Henry P. Stone, Barring- 
ton. 


New Hampshire: Rev. 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie Leslie. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


Arthur A. Blair, D. D. 
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physicians, psychiatrists and social workers 
held at Rutland for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a state mentai hygiene association. 


Mrs. Irving Lee Walker of Rochester, 
N. Y., former president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, an- 
nounces the marriage of her daughter, 
Marian Jane, to Frederick Joseph Lapke, 
Jr., June 1. The ceremony took place at 
the First Universalist Church, Rev. Max 
A. Kapp officiating. 


Notices 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 
Ohio. June 18-16, Kent. 

Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 93d annual session of the Indiana Universalist 
Convention will meet in the Oaklandon church on 
June 28 and 29 for the hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business that may need at- 
tention. Opening session 3.30 p. m. Friday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker selected as chairman and 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel as secretary for the new year. 

Received notice of acceptance by New Hampshire 
of transfer of Rev. George A. Mark; and acceptance 
by Michigan of transfer of Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. 

Authorized ordination of William E. Gardner; Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
appointed to confer fellowship. 

Renewed license for one year (from June 27) of 
Isaiah J. Domas. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Junction City on Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 
23, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any business which may legally 
come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will meet June 7, 8 and 9 at Webster 
City. The auxiliaries, Church School and the W. U. 
M. A. will also hold their convention. Dr. Robert 
Cummins will be convention speaker. Will all 
planning to attend please send reservations to Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, pastor, Webster City? 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John E. Wood accepted into fellowship by 
transfer from the Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee on April 12. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr received 
into fellowship by transfer from the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention on the same date. 

Rev, John E. Wood elected to membership of the 
Fellowship Committee to fill a vacancy April 12. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be 
held in the Girard church, Friday, May 31, and 
Saturday and Sunday, June 1 and 2. 

Speakers will include Dr. Robert Cummins, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, a representative of the Associa- 


tion of Universalist Women, and others. The occa- 
sional sermon will be delivered Sunday morning by 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates in addi- 
tion to the minister. A large attendance is urged. 
Lorin C. Powers, Secretary. 


RULAND’S MAPLE CREAM (BUTTER) 
May be used as a sandwich spread, on waffles, and as icing 
oncake. 2 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 

H. B. Ruland, Jefferson, N. Y. 
Reference Dr. van Schaick. 


FOR SALE—Seven room furnished cot- 
tage, garage, five house lots giving ex- 
cellent view of the ocean, at Camp Ellis, 
near Ferry Beach Park, Maine. Apply to 
Annie S. Kingsley, Yarmouth, Maine. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Incame from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 


eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 
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Crackling 


The class had been told about the prodig- 
ious rate at which light travels. “Just 
think,” said the teacher, “of light coming 
to us from the sun at the rate of all those 
thousands of miles a second. Isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

“Not so very,” said Peter Paisley. ‘It’s 
down-hill all the way!”—EHzra. 

* * 

“Honey,” said the new husband to his 
bride, ‘do you earnestly believe I’ll prove 
a satisfactory mate?” 

“JT think you'll do for a mate all right,”’ 
replied his little girl. “And now just look 
me over and tell me what you think of 
your captain.’’—Hachange. 

* * 

Judge: “I note that in addition to steal- 
ing this money, you took a lot of valuable 
jewelry.” 

Prisoner: ‘Yes, your honor; you see I 
was always taught that money alone does 
not bring happiness.”’—EH xchange. 

Re 


Mrs. Nosey: ‘‘Professor, does anything 
ever puzzle you?” 

Professor: ‘‘Yes, indeed! If exercise re- 
duces flesh, why do so many people have 
double chins?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Jock, will ye sup wi’ me taemorrow 
nicht?” 

“Aye, Sandy, that I will, wi’ pleasure.” 

“Guid. Then eight o’clock at your 
hoose.”—Exchange. 

* * 

“Did you hear that Jones is earning 
$4,000 a night playing his violin? Just 
think—$1,000 a string!’ 

“Why doesn’t he learn to play the harp?” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

The true value of horse sense is clearly 
shown by the fact that the horse was 
afraid of the motor car during the period 
in which the pedestrian laughed at it.— 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Johannes says: 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, ‘Double the List.’”’ Like practically 
every manager and very editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. S. S. A., 
W.N.M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 
in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 
The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 
clination to attempt it. 

We have faith that many will respond. 


—The Christian Leader, May 11, 1940. 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


June 1, 1940 


* * 


Leen Every Subscriber 


Tourist: “Shall I take this road to S b * b 
Bingville?” Get a Subscriber 
Native: ‘’Tain’t necessary. They al- 


ready have one road there.”—EHachange. 
* * 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee CC a Sa 


ae UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boss: “The boy who gets this job must 


be fast.” 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sambo: “‘Mistah, Ah is so fast Ah can Gentlemen: 
drink wotah out of a sieve!’’—E xchange. ‘ : 
ae REO we be EMIS SEG Coco ono 1405 duc8o gat ola:- who is a subscriber 
MacGuire: “I didn’t see you in church to The Christian Leader has proved to me that I should be a regular reader. 
last Sunday.” So ENTER MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER. 


Hayes: “TI know you didn’t. I was tak- 


ing up the collection.” —The Acorn. 
ye 


ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 for THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for 
ONE YEAR, or bill me. 


The office girl says there may be such a 
thing as a good dictator, but she has never 
seen one yet.—Rays of Sunshine. 

* * 

Another of life’s paradoxes is that when 
a speech is boiled down, it isn’t so dry.’’— 
Exchange. 


